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Five Decades of Pastoral Activity 
+ By FRED WAMBSGANSS, SR. + 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


— Some 30 or 40 years ago it was one of the indoor sports of 
children in some Missouri Synod Lutheran parsonages to go over 
the list of names of pastors and teachers 
in the Amerikanischer Kalender fuer 
deutsche Lutheraner, now the Lutheran 
Annual, to pick out odd or funny names, 
and to have a good laugh. Among these 
funny names, so I was told by a lady 
who had grown up in such a parsonage, 
was the name “Wambsganss.” However, 
I was told years ago that the name 
“Wambsganss” despite its oddity had 
a good ring within the circles of the Mis- 
souri Synod — sounded, no doubt, by my 

Rev. Fred Wambsganss __ illustrious grandfather and father, both 

; named Philipp, also by two uncles, Pastor 

Fred and William Wambsganss, and a cousin, Pastor Louis 
Wambsganss. 

My grandfather came to America in 1850 as a young man in 
order to recover his health. It had been impaired when he joined 
pietistic groups in protracted prayer meetings and other pietistic 
activities. Led by the good Lord, he came to Cincinnati, where he 
became acquainted with a Lutheran pastor named Theodore Wich- 
mann. Pastor Wichmann led him into the glorious truths of justi- 
fication and sanctification and their relation to each other as taught 
by Christ and His apostles, and clearly set forth in the Lutheran 
Confessions, and proclaimed by The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod in clear and unequivocal terms. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Pastor Wichmann, my grand- 
father entered the practical seminary of our Synod, then located in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in answer to an urgent plea by Synod for young 
men to be trained for the office of the ministry. In 1853 he was. 
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graduated from the school and given a call to the Lutheran con- 
gtegation near Corunna, Ind. 

_ Shortly after his graduation he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Hess. She was one of the first four Lutheran deaconesses brought 
to this country by Fliedner, in 1849, to enter Passavant Hospital in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.’ To them eight children were born. Two, a son 
and a daughter, died in their infancy. Three sons became pastors, 
one a teacher, and the two daughters the wives of pastors — a good 
record in anyone’s family. 

My father was the first-born of a pair of twins named Philipp 
and Ernst. The younger brother became a Lutheran teacher and 
died at an early age. My father was graduated from our Springfield 
Seminary in 1878. His first charge was SS. Peter and Paul Con- 
gregation in Hancock in the Copper Country of Upper Michigan. 
His call also obligated him to serve as missionary at large to the area 
lying between Marquette, Mich., and Superior, Wis. With his 
entry into the ministry a career as a Lutheran pastor started which 
ended 55 years later —in 1933. He died while writing a “Korre- 
spondenz” —a weekly chore — for Die Rundschau, a widely read 
German weekly publication. He wrote in the interest of his four 
pet activities, das Lutherische Hospital zu Fort Wayne, Ind., Die 
Lutherische Kinderfreundgesellschaft, and Die Lutherische W ohl- 
taetigkeitskonferenz, and two orphanages in Germany. He was the 
main spark in the organization, in 1903, of the Fort Wayne Lu- 
theran Hospital Association and in the purchase of the Ninde home- 
stead as the first hospital unit. Together with Pastor F. W. Herz- 
berger of St. Louis and a few other like-minded men the Lutheran 
Deaconess Association and the Lutheran Charities Conference were 
brought into being. A brilliant pulpit orator, a true pastor, coun- 
selor, and consoler of the spiritually and physically sick, a spokes- 
man for the downtrodden and forgotten, he was known beyond the 
confines of his congregation and of the Central District. 

In Hancock my father met his wife, Miss Caroline Schellman, 
a daughter of the Hancock congregation. My mother was an ideal 
pastor’s wife. She endeared herself to all with whom she came in 
contact; she was friendly, gracious, charming, vivacious, and under- 
standing, always having her children’s best interest, both physical 
and spiritual, at heart, a loving and devoted mother. 

To them was born on May 17, 1881, their first son, the writer 


1 The memoirs of my grandmother were published in the ConcorpIA HisroricaL 
InstirUTE QuarterLy, Vol. XXVIII, spring 1955, pp. 41—45. 
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of this article. I must have been dedicated to the service in the 
vineyard of the Lord from my birth, because whenever my father 
spoke about my future, he would remark that I would be a pastor. 
I accepted the decision as self-evident. 


When I arrived at school age, my father had just assumed the 
pastorate of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Garfield Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then a rural congregation. I received my entire elemen- 
tary education in the parish one-room school from the same teacher, 
Mr. August Schefft. My happy schooldays (elementary) ended at 
Easter 1895, when I was confirmed. 

Soon after my confirmation my father accepted a call to serve 
Emmanuel Lutheran Congregation of Fort Wayne, Ind., as its 
assistant pastor. We arrived in Fort Wayne in September 1895, in 
time for my matriculation in Concordia College, from which college 
I was graduated in June 1901. Our teachers were Director Joseph 
Schmidt, Professors Georg Schick, J. Frederick Zucker, Aug. Crull, 
Rudolf Bischoff, Otto Siemon, Dr. Herman Duemling, Sr., and 
Louis Dorn. Friendships made during those college years continue 
to this day. A number of the classmates have entered the Church 
Triumphant to see Him face to face whom here below they were 
privileged to proclaim as the Savior of the world, besides whom 
there is no other Savior. 

During my college days the only buildings which made up Con- 
cordia College proper were the old administration building, second 
in age only to the log cabin college which housed our first Con- 
cordia in Perry County, Missouri; Hanser Hall, a frame dining 
hall and kitchen; and a Turnhalle. During my sojourn in Fort 
Wayne, since 1895, I witnessed the construction of the College 
Hospital, Schick Hall, the Mess Hall, the Sihler and Crull dor- 
mitories, the gymnasium, and several professors dwellings. In 1953 
the whole complex of buildings and the campus were sold to Indiana 
Technical College, Synod having decided to expand the training of 
its pastors by adding two years of college training to the two offered 
by the junior colleges. To accomplish this a new complex of build- 
ings has been erected on a campus several miles north of Fort. 
Wayne. 

At the occasion of my graduation from Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, I was assigned to a charge in Tampa, Fla. But during 
the summer of that year (1905) this was changed, and I was given 

a call by the Southern District officials to Trinity Church, Algiers, 
New Orleans, La. The call expressed the wish that I bring a wife 
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with me. This suited both my bride-to-be and me very well. Her 
name is Miss Mary Rodenbeck of Fort Wayne. Like my mother, 
she is an ideal pastor’s wife. She, too, knew how to endear herself 
to the members of the congregations served by her husband, assist- 
ing him particularly in youth and women’s work in a congregation. 
We have lived and worked together in the vineyard of the Lord for 
more than fifty years. 

My installation was postponed from the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember 1905 to the last Sunday in November, because of quarantine 
regulations caused by the last yellow fever panic. On the day of 
our wedding, October 25, 1905, we received the message that my 
predecessor’s wife, Mrs. Carl Niermann, had fallen victim to the 
dread plague. She died in the parsonage which we were to occupy 
within two weeks. 

When we arrived in New Orleans in the evening and saw the 
enchanting illumination of Canal Street, we forgot all about yellow 
fever and its gloomy aspects, crossed the mighty Mississippi on a 
ferry (a new experience) with the reception committee, to be 
greeted and welcomed with open arms in the parsonage by members 
of Trinity. 

My pastorate in the Deep South extended over a period of six 
years. We learned to love the South, its wonderful climate, its 
gripping history, its people, and our brother and sister Lutherans. 
Coming to New Orleans was like coming to a new world; the New 
Orleans story and the history of New Orleans Lutheranism is very 
fascinating. I also enjoyed the association with brother pastors 
especially. They made us feel very much at home in our new sur- 
roundings and were very helpful to us. The monthly conferences 
held in the parsonages, with dinner and all trimmings, were a real 
treat and very stimulating. I have held pastorates in two Lutheran 
centers: one in New Orleans, which 50 years ago had seven white 
and three negro congregations; the other in Fort Wayne, which then 
numbered seven congregations. In both centers the number of con- 
gregations has since doubled. 

There are certain activities which have been initiated and are 
being promoted jointly by Lutheran congregations in Lutheran 
centers or areas. In New Orleans it was Lutheran Orphans Home, 
and in Fort Wayne, Concordia College (kitchen and hospital 
mainly), the Lutheran High School, the Lutheran Hospital, Lu- 
theran institutional missions, and others. The weekly or monthly 
pastoral conferences could serve as a clearing house for these 
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activities as they are the concern of the clergy. Pastors of congrega- 
tions in such centers ought not to be so preoccupied with the work 
in the respective congregations that they find no time to co-operate 
in such joint projects. 


My next scene of activity as a Lutheran pastor was in Emmaus 
Congregation, Fort Wayne, Ind., to which I was called as assistant 
. to my father. Later I became pastor, 
changing positions with my father, at his 
request and with the consent of the con- 
gregation. I served Emmaus Congrega- 
tion 41 years, by the grace and mercy of 
God. On June 30, 1952, Emmaus Con- 
gregation observed my retirement. 

Fort Wayne has played a very active 
role in the annals of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Together with the 
Franconian Lutherans in the Saginaw Val- 
ley of Michigan and the Saxon Lutherans 
in Perry County and St. Louis, Mo., the 
Lutherans of the Fort Wayne area mainly of Low German origin, 
founded what is known today as The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

St. Paul’s of Fort Wayne is the mother, the grandmother, and 
the great-grandmother of a number of Lutheran congregations 
within the city limits proper and outside. These form an inner and 
outer circle, and each congregation has a beautiful house of worship | 
and maintains a Christian day school. The Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran churches within a circle of 25 miles of Fort Wayne, with 
St. Paul’s as the mother congregation, remind us of the words of 
the Psalm writer: “Thy children shall be like olive plants round 
about thy table” (Ps. 128:3). 

Fort Wayne, like St. Louis and other large Lutheran centers, is 
a city in which the various congregations promote and financially 
‘support extra-Synodical projects already alluded to. Among these 
projects is the institutional mission carried on by the congregations 
in and near Fort Wayne. In 1922 I was privileged to be helpful in 
the formation of the Lutheran Missionary Association of Fort 
Wayne and vicinity and served on its board of directors for a 
number of years. 

From personal experience gained by several years of part-time 
service in a nearby county home prior to the organization of the 
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Missionary Association, I know that this is a work which bears 
very wonderful fruit. 

Services in the English language had not been held in Emmaus 
before my arrival in 1911. Among other duties I was to take charge 
of the work in the English language, the ever-increasing importance 
of which dawned on our congregations only gradually. In 1912 
services in English were held at first once a month and then twice 
a month, on Sunday evenings. However, the work lagged because 
of lack of interest. The number of accessions of members who 
neither understood nor spoke the German language was negligible. 
Both in New Orleans and in Fort Wayne an English-speaking con- 
gregation had been organized to take care of any non-German-speak- 
ing accessions. Pastors who visualized the future as far as the 
language question was concerned encountered difficulties and opposi- 

tion to introducing English alongside the German services. All this 
was changed with the entrance of our country into World War I, 
with its agitation against everything German, including the German 
language. The introduction of so-called double-header services (two 
separate services, one in German, one in English) became com- 
paratively easy. 

When our country became involved in World War I (1917 to 
1918) thousands and tens of thousands of our church’s young men 
were drafted into or enlisted in the Armed Services of our country. 
Neither our country nor our church was prepared for such an 
emergency. We had only three chaplains at the beginning of World 
War I, and our policies in chaplaincy and chaplaincy work were 
not as clearly defined as they now are. After some floundering about 
as to correct and most effective procedure in the spiritual ministra- 
tions to the Lutheran young men in the Armed Services of our 
country, the appointment of camp pastors (civilian chaplains) was 
adopted. These were stationed at the large camps, cantonments, 
naval and hospital bases, to minister mainly to the spiritual needs 
of the young men from our Lutheran congregations. Certain 


difficulties were encountered and satisfactorily solved, if not always 


to the satisfaction of some who could not see the possibility of 
adjusting certain problems without compromising our position on 
unionism. F 

I was privileged to be appointed, on a temporary basis, as camp 
pastor to Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., from November 1917 to 
August 1918. This work was an altogether new experience for me 
with many problems, a swim-or-drown activity so to say. The work 
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of a Lutheran camp pastor was a most gratifying and appreciated 
activity. Parents were greatly relieved when they were informed by 
the camp pastor that their boy had been visited and that he attended 
the Sunday morning services. These services were at first held in 
YMCA huts, located in various camp sections, the number depend- 
ing on the size of the camp area. The YMCA had charge of the 
religious work in these training camps, and the leaders were most 
co-operative. Later our Synod erected Lutheran centers at the edge 
of large military and naval installations, which greatly facilitated 
the religious camp work during World War I. 

The most thrilling experiences in my extracongregational work 
came to me in connection with my membership on the Central Dis- 
trict Mission Board. The scope of mission work within the synodical 
Districts, and also in the Central District, has taken a tremendous 
upsurge, as the statistics plainly prove. 

Mine was also the blessed privilege of projecting, together 
with others, the Lutheran Women’s Missionary Endeavor of the 
Central District. Some high obstacles had to be hurdled. Strenuous 
opposition was voiced to such a church-directed missionary effort. 
This despite the fact that lamentations were heard at District con- 
ventions and pastoral conferences about the ignorance and conse- 
quent lack of interest of our people in the missionary program of 
our church. The purpose of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
Endeavor was to remove this ignorance by causing the women in our 
congregations to assemble once every three months in a missionary 
meeting, the chief feature of which was to be the missionary study 
period, in charge of the pastor, according to an outline published in 
the Missionary Quarterly. With the help of staunch supporters and 
a friendly floor committee the organization of the Lutheran Wom- 
en’s Missionary Endeavor of the Central District was authorized 
by the District at its 1927 convention. The Endeavor plan was put 
into operation in January 1928. Talks and discussions with other 
similar District women’s organizations led to the authorization by 
Synod at its triennial convention 1941, in Fort Wayne, of calling 
into existence a Synodwide women’s organization. At the organiza- 
tional meeting, held in St. Matthew Church, Chicago, and attended 
by representatives of various District organizations, the objective 
was reached and the proposed name “Lutheran Women’s Mission- 
ary League” was adopted. Together with Pastor R. H. C. Meyer of 
St. Louis and Mr. John Ohlis of Chicago, I was very happy to serve 
on the committee which presented the plan of a women’s missionary 
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organization on a Synodwide scale to the convention at the organiza- 
tional meeting in Chicago. 

The following guidelines for the LWML program have con- 
tributed to the success of the league since its origin: 


1. To consider the LWML not a closed organization, but rather 

an endeavor (program). All married women in a congrega- 

; tion, and others, are poten- 
tial members of the league, 
eligible to participate in its 
program, conducted and di- 
rected, on the congrega- 
tional level, as a rule, by 
the existing ladies’ aid. 

2. To distribute free of charge 
the LWML Quarterly to all 
women in the congregation. 

3. To collect missionary mites 


Rev. Fred Wambsganss at the Altar i i issi 
contributions to missions 
of Emmaus Lutheran Church, (c es | ‘b 
Fort Wayne, Indiana above their reguiar contribu- 


tions to Synod and its work) 
from all women in the congregations, whose willingness to 
participate should be solicited. 


4. To distribute the Quarterly and collect missionary mites 
at regular intervals. This is to be done by missionary vis- 
itors under the supervision of the missionary committee in 
the congregations which through existing women’s groups 


have become affiliated with the LWML. 


The Lutheran Witness of January 1, 1957, reports a total of 
$146,000 gathered through the LWML mite-box plan during the 
past biennium. This amount represents 25 per cent of the grand 
total of LWML mite-box receipts during that time, 75 per cent hav- 
ing been retained by the various District LWML leagues for 
missionary projects. The grand total collected in all LWML dis- 
tricts amounts to $580,000. The Lutheran Witness reports further 
that the total LWML membership, as of that date, was 172,361. 
A conservative estimate would place this number at one third of the 
number of women eligible to participate in the LWML mite-box 
plan. The potential of the LWML will reach its highest fulfillment 
when and where the LWML plan is followed in all its details. 


I was also privileged, during two summer vacations, to be 
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a member of a trailer-mission expedition in the hills of southern 
Indiana, specifically, Jackson and Lawrence counties. I could re- 
count some marvelous experiences on these mission expeditions, 
most unusual, exciting and heart-warming. 

The same holds good as far as our Cleveland Gospel Center 
mission is concerned. This mission also was my concern as a member 
of the Board of Missions of the Central District. Naturally special 
policies and techniques must be brought into play to successfully 
carry on this highly specialized mission among the underprivileged, 
living in blighted or semiblighted areas. Like the proverbial 
“There’s gold in them thar hills,” there, too, are souls to be won. 
A course in “mission work among the underprivileged in blighted 
areas” ought to be offered by one of our theological seminaries or 
both. 

During the more than fifty years of my ministry as a Lutheran 
pastor great changes affecting our very mode of living have come 
about. The buggy as a means of transportation has given way to 
the automobile, the steam locomotive has been replaced by the Diesel 
engine and the dusty railroad coach by the streamlined Pullman and 
parlor car. Traveling by air in speedy motor and jet powered air- 
ships was unheard of when I was a boy. All these wonderful in- 
ventions have been made to serve the Church in her work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

Equally as amazing were the changes in the methods of com- 
munication, especially by means of the radio. I like to think back 
to the early twenties, when I co-operated with first, the second and 
the third Ft. Wayne radio station in placing religious programs and 
Sunday morning services on the air. At that time radio was still 
in its infancy, but the owners of the broadcasting stations and my 
assistants and I were highly gratified with the results obtained in 
such a novel way. 

And so the years passed by. I was born and grew up in a Lu- 
theran parsonage. I always lived next to the church and had parents 
who always spoke in glowing terms of their congregation and of the 
church at large. All these circumstances served to implant deeply in 
my heart an undying love for The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. This love became more intensive as I came to see even more 
clearly that her doctrines and teachings are altogether in harmony 
with the Bible, the inspired Word of God. 

It has been my blessed privilege to have been a servant in the 
ministry of our church for more than 50 years. All through my 
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ministry I have experienced the truth of the words written by the 
apostle Paul to his disciple Timothy: “This is a true saying: If a 
man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” 
(1 Tim. 3:1) 


Wittenberg Bomb Shelter 


On the west bank of the Mississippi at Wittenberg, Perry 
County, Mo., approximately 300 feet from where the Lutheran 
Saxon fathers landed in 1839 to find a haven against religious 
persecution, there stands today the sign “Wittenberg Bomb Shel- 
ter,” offering to the citizens of the community shelter against tor- 
nado, bomb attack, radioactive fallout, and other perils. The 
shelter consists of two large caves, partially hewn out of solid 
tock. Each is 16 feet wide, 10 feet high, and 60 feet deep in 
the limestone hill. Little did the Brenner Brothers envision that 
their two caves, prepared for their brewery’s lager room, would be 
offered for such refuge 107 years later. 


The present owner of the caves, Mr. Richard Nennert, a 
teacher of a Lutheran school in Indianapolis, Ind., a former citi- 
zen of Wittenberg and a descendent of the Saxon immigrants, 
offered the caves to Mayor Ray Murray for this modern purpose. 


The letters of the sign are ten inches high. Painted with 
luminous paint and sprinkled with glass beads, they are readily 


visible at night. A. M. Bruss 
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Lutheran Historical Reader 


Plans have been formulated to issue a 750-page collection of 
source readings in the history of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. The documents are to be edited and translated by a group 
of scholars to give an overview of Synod’s history on the basis of 
primary sources. The project is being financed by a grant of $7,900 
from Concordia Publishing House, secured through the Committee 
on Scholarly Research. 

The editorial committee for the project consists of six men. 
They are: Dr. Arthur W. Klinck,. chairman of the Department of 
Historical Theology, Concordia Seminary, who is chairman of the 
committee; Dr. Arthur C. Repp, academic dean of Concordia 
Seminary and president of Concordia Historical Institute; Rev. 
August R. Suelflow, director of Concordia Historical Institute; 
Dr. Walter A. Baepler, president of Concordia Theological Semi- 
nary, Springfield, Ill.; Rev. Marcus R. Kluender, associate pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Melrose Park, Ill., and member of the 
Editorial Committee of the Concorpia INsTITUTE QUARTERLY; 
and Carl S. Meyer, the editor in chief of the Quarterty, who will 
also serve as editor in chief of the volume. Mr. Robert Paul, a 
fourth-year student at Concordia Seminary, will serve as research 
assistant. 

Some of the members of the editorial committee will also con- 
tribute to the work. Other contributors include: Dr. Lewis W. 
Spitz, Prof. William Danker, and Dr. Erwin L. Lueker, members 
of the faculty of Concordia Seminary; Dr. Robert C. Schultz of 
Valparaiso University; Prof. Everette Meier of St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kans.; Dr. Thomas Coates, Concordia Senior College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Rev. Armand J. Mueller of Burley, Idaho. 


Tentative chapter titles and contributors are: 
I. Europe and America: Land of Origins and Land of Promise 
; Robert C. Schultz and Lewis W. Spitz 
II. The American Roots of “Missouri, Ohio, and Other States! 
August R. Suelflow 
III. The Organization and Establishment of the Missouri Synod 
August R. Suelflow 
IV. Early Growth of the Missouri Synod 
Armand J. Mueller and Carl S. Meyer 
V. Relations with Other Church Bodies 
Carl S. Meyer 
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VI. Americanization, Immigration, and Urbanization 
Everette Meier 
VII. Into All the World — Missions of the Missouri Synod 
William Danker 
VIII. Problems of an Expanding Church in the Twentieth Century 
; Erwin L. Lueker and Thomas Coates 


The work is to be published, it is hoped, late in 1959 or early in 
1960. The Board of Governors of Concordia Historical Institute 
has endorsed the project and promised the co-operation of the Insti- 
tute and the use of its resources. pete i 8d 


A Site ““Under the Southern Cross” 


The Lutherans of Australia began their ministerial training 
program in a humble two-room hut, built near the parsonage and 
church at Lobethal in 1845. This “college” served the ministerial 
students as a living room, study, and dormitory. In this 112th 
year of its existence, preparations are being made to properly pre- 
serve this historic landmark. The September 4, 1957, issue of the 
Australian Lutheran, page 293, carried the following report on 
the progress of preservation and restoration. 

“On July 29 three committees met in Adelaide and discussed 
the future of the slowly disintegrating Lobethal College. These 
committees were the Historical Committee of the Church, the 
Historical Committee of the Lobethal Congregation, and the Lobe- 
thal Archives and Historical Museum Committee. The last-named 
is a civic committee. ... 

“The meeting agreed that the necessary steps should be taken 
without undue delay to provide more adequate protection for the 
old building by erecting a suitable structure around it. In this 
proposed new building, documents and articles of historic value 
would be exhibited. A suggested plan of the building and of im- ~ 
provements to the surroundings was submitted and discussed. The 
Lobethal congregation, which owns the land on which the old 
college stands, is to be approached with a view to seeking its agree- 
ment, either to the transfer or the lease of the land.” 

We tip our hats to the brethren in Australia for the interest 
in the proper preservation of historically important church-related 
buildings. As churches add years and generations to their history, 
an increased effort must consistently be made to orientate the new 
generations in their God-given heritage. A.R.S. 
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Teacher Training in the Missouri Synod to 1864 
(Continued ) 


By CARL S. MEYER 


The second professor at the teachers seminary was the Rev. 
C. A. Th. Selle of Rock Island, Ill. The Electoral Commission had 
met during the convention in St.Louis on October 22, 1860. It 
set up three candidates: “C. A. Th. Selle, Pastor, primo loco; 
E. Roschke, Lehrer, secundo loco; W. Stubnatzi, Pastor, tertio loco.” 
Each congregation of Synod might set up an additional candidate; 
the faculties of the schools at St. Louis and Fort Wayne had the 
same prerogative. The secretary had to be notified of any addi- 
tional nominations in eight weeks.’ Zion Lutheran Church in 
De Kalb County, Ind., and Immanuel Lutheran Church in Noble 
County, Ind., nominated the Rev. F. W. Foehlinger of New York. 
Selle’s congregation in Rock Island, Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
nominated Pastor F. Lochner of Milwaukee. On February 4, 1861, 
the members of the Electoral Commission were asked to cast their 
vote for one of the five candidates.°* The electors were the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees (Pastors F. K. D. Wyneken, H. C. 
Schwan, and F. W. Husmann, and Mr. Chr. Piepenbrink), four 
more pastors (Th. J. Brohm, O. Fuerbringer, F. Sievers, H. Fick) 
and Prof. C. F. W. Walther.” There was only one layman among 
the nine electors. They did not meet to discuss the merits of the 
candidates. Their votes were mailed to the secretary. Walther, 
for instance, mailed his vote for Selle, with a mild protest.®° Wal- 
ther’s right to a position on the Electoral Commission, incidentally, 
had been re-established at the 1860 convention.®' Selle received 
six votes; Roschke, two; Foehlinger, two; Lochner, one.” An eight- 
week period now intervened during which the congregations and 
faculties might protest against the election of Pastor C. A. Th. 
Selle. On July 23, 1861, he was declared elected® — nine months 
and one day after he was nominated. 

The dependent relationship of the teachers seminary may be 


57. Der Lutheraner, XVII (October 30, 1860), 46. 

58. Ibid. (February 19, 1861), 112. 

59. Zehnter Synodal-Bericht, 1860, p. 80; cf. p. 82. 

60. Walther to Sievers, March 11, 1861, L. E. Fuerbringer, ed. Walthers 
Briefe, II, 161, 162. 

61. Zehnter Synodal-Bericht, 1860, p. 76. 

62. Der Lutheraner, XVII (May 14, 1861), 160. 

63. The secretary’s official notice, Der Lutheraner, XVII (August 6, 1861), 207. 
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gleaned from the acknowledgments for gifts and donations to the 
school. Between November 1857 and December 1861 only $51.22 
was donated that was not designated specifically for the purchase 
_of an organ or a piano. A little of this was collected at christen- 
ings;”” some was donated by individuals;°° some was the profit on 
Das Nothwehrblatt, a polemical journal published by Lochner in 
Milwaukee.” The Synodalkasse supplied the funds for Fleisch- 
mann’s salary. The Haushaltungskasse was there also for the boys 
in the teachers seminary as well as for those in the theological sem- 
inary. No attempt was made to separate the financial affairs of 
the two schools in this respect. No tuition was charged; the only 
charges made were for room and board.” 

- However, when the teachers seminary was forced to move into 
rented quarters in 1861 (because the Gymnasium from St. Louis 
was moved to Fort Wayne), its Haushaltungskasse was kept sepa- 
rately. These two institutions had one head, Prof. Dr. W. Sihler, 
Praeses beider Anstalten, and one Board of Control (fuer die An- 
stalten in Fort Wayne). Nowhere were the formal relationships 
and the organization defined officially. 


Financial Support 


-Much more important than theories of administration were 
the very practical considerations connected with the financial man- 


64. These acknowledgements were made in Der Lutheraner, as follows: Der 
Lutheraner, XV (October 19, 1858), 40, $4.00; ibid. (May 17, 1859), 160, Plde255 
ibid, XVI (September 20, 1859), 24, $1.00; ibid. (October 4, 1859), 32, $13.00; 
ibid. (December 27, 1859), 80, $0.40; ibid, (May 15, 1860), 159, $5.00; 
ibid., XVII (August 21, 1860), 8, $2.00; ibid. (November 27, 1860), 64, $1.00; 
ibid. (December 26, 1860), 80, $2.57. 

65. Ibid., XV (October 19, 1858), 40, $4.00; ibid., XVII (August 21, 1860), 
8, $5.00; ibid. (December 25, 1860), 80, $2.57. 

66. Ibid., XV (May 17, 1859), 160, $11.25; ibid., XVI (September 20, 1859), 
24, $1.00; ibid. (December 27, 1859), 80, $0.40; ibid., XVII (August 21, 1860), 
8, $5.00; ibid. (November 27, 1860), 64, $1.00. ‘ 

67. Ibid., XVI (October 4, 1859), 32, $13.00; ibid. (May 15, 1860), 159, 
$5.00; ibid., XVII (August 21, 1860), 8, $2.00. 

68. From November 23, 1857, to February 23, 1859, the treasurer of the 
Missouri Synod paid $951.25 for the salaries of the instructors at Fort Wayne; 
included in this sum are moving expenses for Ph. Fleischmann and Gustave Steg- 
ner; the remark was made in the financial report that the congregation in Fort 
Wayne paid the remainder of the salary. “Synodal-Cassen-Bestand,” Der Luthe- 
raner, XV (March 8, 1859), “Beilage,” 3. 

69. Elfter Synodal-Bericht der Allgemeinen Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u.a Staaten vom Jahre 1863 (St. Louis, Mo.: Synodaldruckerei 
von Aug. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1864), p. 104. Hereafter cited as Elfter Synodal- 
Bericht, 1863. G. A. Saxer was the Director of the preparatory school; Ph. Fleisch- 
mann was Director of the teachers seminary. f 

The members of the Board of Control were: Pastors F. Wyneken, H. © 
Schwan, F. W. Husmann, and Mr. Chr. Piepenbrink. 
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agement of the school. For one thing, the boys had to eat. The 
generosity of the congregations in Allen and Adams counties, Ind., 
almost exclusively supplied these needs; these gifts for the teachers 
seminary were acknowledged by Fleischmann and not by Sihler.” 

No systematic reports were made at stated intervals. It is not 
possible, therefore, to deduct from a greater volume of gifts a 
gteater measure of support or the presence of a larger student body. 

The donations were largely in natura: venison and veal and 
pork, beans and potatoes and cabbage, corn, wheat, rye flour and 
wheat flour, turnips, apples, butter, lard, and chickens. All these 
perishables in various quantities were donated in 1861 and 1862. 
Coffee was given on one occasion by some member of the town 
congregation.” The congregation in Defiance, Ohio, sent 246 
pounds of smoked meat; the congregation in Logansport, Ind., two 
barrels of meat, a keg of butter, and a keg of lard (2 Barrels 
Fleisch, 1 Keg mit Butter, 1 Keg mit Fett).”” Hams and hay, corn 
fodder and seed corn, bacon and eggs, were but a few of the things 
donated between December 1862 and July 1863. Meat and potatoes 
were donated liberally.* Among other things even molasses and 
applebutter as well as wood for heating purposes were given.” It 
is not evident that “donation days” were held; it does not seem 
likely. Some solicitation may well have been made; this does 
seem likely. Sporadic gifts indicate that many of them were al- 
most entirely voluntary donations. How will one explain the gift 
of a buggy from one individual and the wages to paint it from 
another?” 

There were other gifts that would seem odd to anyone who 
does not know the eccentricities of those who donate to educa- 
tional institutions. Two wooden lanterns" and a summer coat” 
were acknowledged. An atlas with 114 maps, money ($7.00) for 


70. Der Lutheraner, XVIII (January 22, 1862), 96; ibid. (June 25, 1862), 
183; ibid., XIX (September 17, 1862), 15; ibid. (January 7, 1863), 80 (two lists 
were given here, one by Fleischmann and one by Reinke, Hausverwalter for the 


_ Gymnasium; both of them for the teachers seminary); ibid. (May 15, 1863), 152 


(this by Wm. Meyer); ibid. (July 15, 1863), 183; ibid., XX (April 1, 1863), 119; 
ibid. (June 1, 1864), 151; ibid. (August 1, 1864), 183. 

71. Ibid., XVIII (January 22, 1862), 96; ibid. (June 25, 1862), 183. 

72. Ibid., XIX (September 17, 1862), 15. 

73. Ibid. (July 15, 1863), 183, 184. 

74, Ibid., XX (April 1, 1864), 119. This is a long list acknowledging the 
gifts received from July 1863 to Easter 1864. 

75. Ibid., XIX (September 17, 1862), 15. 

76. Ibid., XX (April 1, 1864), 119. 

77. Ibid., XIX (September 17, 1862), 15. 
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a bell and for books for the library, another sum ($20.00) for the 
library,”® and a Bible with pictures,” were very useful. 

Throughout this period articles of clothing and bed linens 
were sent for the students. Sheets, handkerchiefs, underwear, socks, 
undershirts, bedspreads, pillowcases, shirts, woolen quilts, were 
donated, usually by ladies’ aid societies or, in a few instances, by 
young ladies’ societies.” 

_ There were cash donations, too, for the Unterstuetzungskasse, 
the support fund for indigent students. Between September 1861 
and July 1864 a total of $813.78, according to my computations, 
was collected for this purpose. These donations came from widely 
separated points in Synod, but most of them were collected in the 
Central District. They came from individuals and societies. The 

excess collected for equalization of traveling expenses to the Fort 
Wayne Conference was donated to this fund regularly. Profits 
from an arithmetic book also accrued to this fund. It would be 
tedious to list again all the donors. Most of the donations were 
relatively small; even those which represented collections taken at 
weddings and christenings seldom totaled more than $10. The 
teachers in the field seem to have been active in promoting this 
fund! How or to whom these funds were distributed was not 
indicated. They helped to defray the living costs of poor students. 

There was still considerable difficulty to raise the sums te- 
quired to pay the salaries of the professors at Synod’s institutions.” 
The question was a major topic of discussion at the 1859 conven- 
tion of the Eastern District. F. K. D. Wyneken, the President 


78. Ibid., XX (April 1, 1864), 119. 

79, Ibid., XVIII (January 22, 1862), 96. 

80. Ibid. (June 25, 1862), 183; ibid., XIX (September 17, 1862), 15; ibid., 
XIX (January 7, 1863), 80; ibid. (July 15, 1863), 184; ibid., XX (April 1, 1864), 
119; ibid. ‘June 1, 1864), 151. 

81. Ibid., XVIII. (January 12, 1862), 96; ibid. (June 25, 1862), 183; ibid., 
XIX (September 17, 1862), 15; ibid. (January 7, 1863), 80; ibid. (July 15, 1863), 
184; ibid., XX (April 1, 1864), 119; ibid. (August 1, 1864), 183. 

For the profits from the arithmetic book, which seem to have been very small, 
see the announcement ia. ibid, KV (June,6, 1899), 162. see also ibid, XVIII 
(May 14, 1862), 159. 

82. Sihler, Lebenslauf, Il, 176—179, discussed the 1858 convention of the 
Central District at Logansport, Ind. He did not, however, say anything about the 
seminaries, except p. 177: “So z. B. warren die Collekten in die Synodalkasse in 
manchen Gemeinden unter ihren Umstaenden und ziemlich gering, und der Kassirer 
hatte grosse Noth, das Geld fuer die Besoldung der Lehrer an unsern Anstalten 
zusammen zu bringen; . . .” 

83. Verhandlung der Fuenften Sitzung des Oestlichen Distrikts der Deutschen 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, im Jahre 1859 (Baltimore: Gedruckt 
bei A. Schlitt, 18 McClellans-alley, 1859), pp. 19—28. Hereafter cited as 5. Bericht 
des Oestlichen Distrikts, 1859. : 
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of Synod, raised the question at the 1860 general convention, ming- 
ling praise for some congregations with a plea toward those who 
were remiss. However, in 1860 the Synod resolved to raise 
salaries for the instructors at its institutions. Fleischmann’s salary 
was raised from $350 to $500 a year. The second professor, to 
be called for the teachers seminary, was to receive $500 a year also.*° 


In Rented Quarters 


The second professor was needed. In the fall of 1860 there 
were 30 students in the teachers seminary.*’ The transfer of the 
theological seminary to St.Louis and the Gymnasium to Fort 
Wayne caused the difficulties.*’ Nor could an additional building 
be erected because of the Civil War.*® 


The enrollment in the Gymnasium totaled about 30 students.” 
In the fall of 1861, therefore, the teacher-training students were 
moved into the city, to be housed in rented quarters, moving, it 
seems, from location to location.” Finally on May 6, 1862, a large 
building was rented for a five-year period for $150 a year.”' The 
lease was terminated, however, on September 1, 1864. 


Rented quarters did not further the objectives of the school 
most efficiently. A long-existing wish to unite all of Synod’s higher 
schools on one campus was abandoned, even though a group of 
Fort Wayne Lutherans had purchased a tract of approximately 39 
acres adjoining the Gymnasium. Located due west of the synodical 
property, this tract, at a cost of about $10,000, would insure room 
for expansion and provide a location also for the teachers seminary. 


The Synod declined to purchase the whole property. But it did 


84. Zehnter Synodal-Bericht, 1860, p. 25. 

85. “Erhoehung der Gehalte fuer die Lehrer an unsern Lehranstalten,” 
Zehnter Synodal-Bericht, 1860, p. 75. 

86. Sihler, Denkschrift zur eingehenden Darlegung der Gruende fuer die 
Vereinigung der beiden theologischen Lehranstalten in St. Louis fuer die Verpflan- 
zung des Gymnasiums nach Fort Wayne, laut einmuethigen Beschlusses. der vom 
10. bis 20. October A.D. 1860 zu St.Louis abgehaltenen Versammlung der allge- 
meinen Synode (St.Louis, Mo.: Synodaldruckerei von Aug. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 
1860), p. 35. 

87. Elfter Synodal-Bericht, 1863, pp. 19, 20. 

88. Fr. Wyneken in a three-page pamphlet, dated January 14, 1862, to the 
members of the Missouri Synod. 

89. This figure is a conjecture based on the enrollment figures of the previous 
year and the following year. 

90. Der Lutheraner, XVIII (September 3, 1861), 14; Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 
194; Koestering, Auswanderung, p. 82. 

91, Elfter Synodal- Bericht, 1863, p. 79; J. C. W. Lindemann, “Das Schullehrer- 
Seminar in Addison,” Schulblate, IV (Cake 1869), 322. 
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agree to buy five acres immediately adjoining its property. A house 
was located on this portion that might be used as the residence of 
a faculty member.” 

At the synodical convention in 1863 the question of trans- 
ferring the teachers seminary to Addison, IIl., was determined. The 
congregation in Addison had memorialized the Western District 
in the previous year, at its meeting in Crete, to transfer the teach- 
ers seminary to Addison. It cited the willingness of the neighboring 
congregations to share in the support of the school, the burden on 
the congregations in the environs of Fort Wayne with both the 
Gymnasium and the teachers seminary in their midst, the whole- 
hearted reception which would be given the teachers seminary in 
their midst, and the healthy climate in its region.» A memorial 
to the Synod in 1863 by the Western District urged the support 
which would be given by the congregations of the Chicago Dis- 
trict Conference and the other reasons which had been advanced.” 
The report of the 1863 convention floor committee pointed to the 
benefits which both northern Illinois and Wisconsin would receive 
from this institution. It pointed out, too, that the opportunities 
for classroom observation were greater in the Addison region than 
in the Fort Wayne region. Addison was sufficiently removed from 
a large city, yet this location would serve as a rallying point for 
Lutheran activities, especially as a meeting place for the teachers 
conference of northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
committee granted that the services (Inspektion) of Dr. Wilhelm 
Sihler would be lost to the school, but it expressed the hope that 
the local pastor in Addison could render similar services. The 
setvices of Herr Cantor Kunz, too, would be lost, but, again, the 
Addison congregation might supply the needed instructor in music. 
The payment on the remainder of the lease on the Fort Wayne 
location at worst would mean a loss of only $375. The report of 
the committee was accepted with the significant proviso that the 
pastor loci, A. G. G. Francke, should serve as Praeses of the in- 
stitution.” 

A building committee was elected by Synod. Pastor A. G. G. 
Francke, Pastor F. W. Richmann, Mr. (?) Krage, Mr. F. Graue, 


92. Elfter Synodal-Bericht, 1863, p. 82. 
93. Verhandlungen der achten Jahresversammlung des Westlichen Distrikts 


der Deutschen Evang.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten im Jahre 
1862 (St. Louis: Synodaldruckerei von A. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1862), p. 15. 


94. Elfter Synodal-Bericht, 1863, pp. 77, 78. 
95. Ibid., 77—80. 
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teachers seminary were to serve as advisory members of this com- 
mittee. The new plant was to provide space for 60 students, con- 
sist of one large and one smaller classroom, six study rooms, two 
music rooms, one dining room, one sleeping room, one washroom, 
one sickroom, living quarters for the steward (Verwalter), and 
dwellings for faculty members (each of two family rooms, a study, 
two bedrooms, a kitchen, and a cellar), and be built of brick.°® 


Continued Demands on the Teachers Seminary 


Until the move could be made, instruction was continued in 
Fort Wayne. Among the requirements of Lutheran congregations 
was one that demanded that teachers be trained in music. Already 
during its earliest days in Milwaukee the teachers seminary had 
been donated a violin.*’ Fleischmann could teach this instrument.®® 
Kalb was an expert pianist; he also taught the theory of music 
during the short while he taught at the teachers seminary.” J. G. 
Kunz made a plea for donations so that several pianos could be 
bought; the students needed instruction in music.’°” Little enough 
was received; it seems that there were no direct donations because 
of this plea.""* The pastors’ conference in Fort Wayne ($9.41), 
the teachers’ conference in Milwaukee ($6.00), and the congrega- 
tion in Indianapolis ($15.00) were among the nineteen donors of 
$66.70 in 1861 for a new piano.’ Additional gifts totaling $61.36 
from nine donors were acknowledged later. This total included 
a collection of $27.62, received from members of the Synod dur- 
ing the meeting of the Central District.’ Others also donated.’ 
Sporadic gifts had been received for an organ,’ and one gift 


96. Ibid.,p, 80, 

97. Der Lutheraner, XII (January 2, 1856), 87. 

98. Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 172. 

99. Der Lutheraner, XIV (July 27, 1858), 193; Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 171. 

100. Der Lutheraner, XIV (December 1, 1857), 63. 

101. Kunz acknowledged no gifts in Der Lutheraner. 

102. Ibid., XVIII (October 2, 1861), 31, 32. The acknowledgement is made 
by Ph. Fleischmann. 

103. Ibid. (November 27, 1861), 63, acknowledged by Ph. Fleischmann. 

104. Ibid, XV (December 4, 1858), 72, $1.00 for piano; and ibid., XVI 
(February 7, 1860), 103, $38.00 for a piano from St. Paul’s Church in Fort Wayne, 
and again $28.00, ibid, XX (April 1, 1864), 119; $7.00 is acknowledged from 
Fr. Brand, ibid., XIX (July 15, 1863), 184. 

105. Ibid., XIV (July 27, 1858), 200, $11.00; ibid., XV (December 14, 1858), 
72, $1.00; ibid. (September 7, 1858), 16, $61.00; ibid. (November 16, 1858), 56, 
$29.00; ibid. (December 14, 1858), 72, $1.00; ibid. (April 4, 1859), 136, $10.00; 
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for a cello;'®° a cello, too, was donated.*°’ The piano was put- 
chased, and a plea for additional donations was made."”* Equip- 
ment must be had for instruction in music. 

The demands for teachers made by the congregations were 
increasing. More and more Christian day schools were being 
opened; some were expanding. Fleischmann complained that the 
demand for teachers was so great that teachers could not be pre- 
pared adequately. At the close of the 1861—62 school year, 16 
candidates were examined and sent to various congregations as 
teachers. During the 1862—63 school year six men were graduated 
as full-fledged teachers; and six others were to serve as assistants. 
The circumstances were so dire that in addition to the 15 younger 
students only four students remained who might be considered ma- 
ture. In the previous year the enrollment was almost 40. In 1863 

-it was only 19. Fleischmann advocated emergency measures to 
meet the needs of the hour. Pastors and teachers could recruit 
help in their own congregations and perhaps send those endowed 
with tact and ability to the teachers seminary. Fleischmann made 
an impassioned plea for more students." His co-worker Selle 
penned a similar appeal, pointing out that an acquaintance with 
the English language and American conditions were assets, together 
with the previously mentioned traits of love and faith. Materialism, 
which he called the service of Mammon, and secularism deterred 
many young people from service in the church, even though the 
need was great. 

The status of the teacher in the Lutheran Church was urged 
as a prize consideration for preparing for this vocation. Then, 
too, the economic conditions among the members of the Synod had 
improved, so that respectable salaries could be paid teachers. The 
plea for more students for the teachers seminary was voiced.” 


ibid. (April 19, 1859), 144, $9.00; ibid. (July 12, 1859), 192, $10.25; ibid. XVI 
(August 23, 1859), 8, $50.00. ’ 

106. Ibid., XIV (July 27, 1858), 200. The gift was $5.00 and came from 
the Young Men’s Society in Baltimore. 

107. Ibid., XVI (December 13, 1859), 71: “. . . ein werthvolles Cello von 
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seminar zu Fort Wayne zum Geschenke verehrt. Prof. Ph. Fleischmann.” 

108. Ibid., XVIII (January 22, 1862), 96, acknowledged $8.55 “fuer Abzahlung 
eines angekauften Piano [sic] (Wofuer liebe Brueder noch ferner um milde Beitraege 
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a eit Ph. Fleischmann, ‘Unser Schullehrerseminar,” ibid., XIX (May 15, 1863), 
149, 150. . 
Cras ta A. Selle, “Unser Schulseminar betreffend,” ibid., XX (December 15, 
762. ; 
111. Selle, “Schulseminar,” ibid., XX (July 15, 1864), 175. 
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The prospect of getting teachers from Germany —at least 
four were available immediately — depended upon funds for their 
transportation.” Teachers or students from Germany continued 
to be available, and continued pleas for funds for their transpor- 
tation were made. Six of these “foreign” students were enrolled 
for the 1864—65 school year; six new students from the congrega- 
tions of the Synod enrolled. These 12 would join 19 others, bring- 
ing the enrollment above 30 for the first year at Addison, III." 


The Move to Addison 


By the summer of 1864 the necessary steps had been taken 
to move the teachers seminary to Addison. Selle announced his 
new address and said that instruction would begin on September 1, 
even if the new buildings would not be ready for occupancy.*™* 


Selle was acting director when the move was made, since Ph. 
Fleischmann had resigned as director because of failing eyesight. 


The resignation had become effective at the end of the school 


year.” A new administration would take over in the new location; 


the Rev. J. C. W. Lindemann of Cleveland had been called as 


director and professor of the school.’° 


Already in 1855 Fleischmann and others had seen the needs 
of the church and had taken steps to supply these needs by open- 
ing a teachers seminary in Milwaukee in 1855. He had become 


112. Ibid., XX (December 15, 1863), 62. Donations “fuer die Reisekosten der 
aus Deutschland erwarteten Schullehrer und Schulseminarzoeglinge” totaled $16.35, 
according to acknowledgements. Ibid. (August 1, 1864), 183. 

113. Ibid. (July 15, 1864), 174, 175. 

114. H. C. Gaertner, “A Brief Historical Sketch of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill.,” Lutheran School Journal, LXVII (May 1932), 393, has the 
statement that William Hoffmann went with Selle to Addison as assistant professor. 
I have not been able to verify this statement. 

115. Ibid. (February 15, 1864), 95, has the official notice of his resignation, 


. dass Herr Professor Ph. Fleischmann wegen zunehmender Schwaeche seiner 
” 


Augen sich hat genoethigt gesehen, seine Resignation einzureichen, . . . 

Ibid. (August 1, 1864), 182, has the official notice of his installation in 

Marion Township, Adams County, Ind. 
_ Sihler, Lebenslauf, II, 212; Der Lutheraner, XX (July 15, 1864), 176; Repp, 
“The Period of Planting,” Ch. i in 100 Years of Christian eco: p. 47; Denk- 
stein, p. 249; Lindemann, “Das Schullehrer-Seminar in Addison,” Schuulblate. I 
(July 1869), 322. 

116. Der Lutheraner, XX (June 1, 1864), 151, the announcement of his elec- 
tion is dated May 28, 1864. 

Lindemann served as director until his death on Taare 15, 1879. He was 
eulogized by Dr. C. F. W. Walther as a man of faith and filled with the Spirit 
of God; faithful, energetic, tireless, in carrying out his duties. ‘“Vorlaeufige Todes: 
nachricht,” Der Lutheraner, XXIV (February 1, 1879), 17. 
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painfully aware that the school would not be supported adequately 
there and had joined Sihler in advocating its move to Fort Wayne. 
He served as the director of the school there from 1857 to 1864. 
From 1857 to 1861 the teachers seminary was practically combined 
with the theological seminary in Fort Wayne. From 1861 to 1864 
it was practically independent in its rented quarters. Now, nine 
years after he had inaugurated the teacher-training program in 
the Missouri Synod and had promoted the professionalization of 
teachers within the Synod, Fleischmann was forced to give up his 
position because of a physical infirmity. 

The move to train teachers may have resulted from the “nor- 
mal school” movement, which had been promoted by Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard in the late 1830’s.""* There is, however, no 
direct evidence that such was the case. The need for training 
teachers may have been part of the accepted opinions which these 
men had brought over from Germany. Again, however, direct 
evidence is lacking. Teacher training in Germany was carried on 
in teachers seminaries in an increasing degree in the first half of 
the 19th century.'"* The practice in Germany, it may be conjec- 
tured, was more decisive than the movement in this country.” Be 
that as it may, the establishment of a teachers seminary within 
the Missouri Synod was in keeping with the educational trends. 


The increased economic resources of the Synod made it pos- 
sible to support such a school, at least in a modest degree, in con- 
junction with another school. The Missouri Synod had in- 
creased in wealth as it had increased in number. The number 
of its congregations had grown, and concomitantly the number of 
its elementary schools. This progress required an additional num- 
ber of teachers, some of whom might come from Germany. By 


1864 the program of teacher training within the Missouri Synod 


was safely launched and was meeting a definite need. 
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When Six American Lutheran Preachers 

Officiated in the Country of Martin Luther » 

: JULIUS F. E. NICKELSBURG . 

After World War I, relations between American citizens 
of German descent and their relatives and friends in Germany often 
became lukewarm. Even the towns and cities where these Ameri- 
cans from Germany were born and perhaps spent childhood days 


HNER, MANAGER AT THE TIME 


PHOTO BY BERLIN OFFICE! 
American Lutherans in the Berlin City Hall, August 20th, 1927 


Oberbuergermeister Dr. Boers receives a delegation from the American Lu- 
theran Tour to Europe, 1927, representing 240 members of American 
churches 


From left to right: Mayor Boers; Rev. Paul Lindemann of St. Paul, Minn., 
editor of the American Lutheran; Julius F. E. Nickelsburg, director of the 
tour; Rev. Robert R. Fritsch, D. D., of Allentown, Pa.; Mr. Chas. W. Baum 
of Perkasie, Pa., representing Central News; Dr. William C. Kohn of River 
Forest, Ill.; Rev. W. C. Kistler of Pennsburg, Pa.; Dr. P. Peters of the 
German Free Church. (Dr. Wm. Dallmann was absent because of another 
engagement when photograph was taken.) 


were largely forgotten. A visit to friends and relatives and former 
neighbors might help to restore friendly and mutual fellowship. 
So the American Lutheran magazine, official organ of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Publicity Bureau, under my direction, sponsored the 
American Lutheran tour to Europe in 1927 as a good-will tour. 

Six Lutheran clergymen from two synods, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
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Synod, accompanied the group. In Europe during this tour they 
preached sermons in English and in German to congregations that 
more than filled the large edifices in which these services were held. 
The pastors were: Dr. William Dallmann, Milwaukee, Wis.; the 
Rev. Paul Lindemann, St. Paul, Minn., editor of the American 
Lutheran; Dr. William Kohn, River Forest, IIl., president of Con- 
cordia Teachers College; the Rev. Frank Kuntz, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; the Rev. W. U. Kistler of Pennsburg, Pa.; ae the GP 
Robert R. Fritsch of Allentown, Pa. 


Before the party of 240 Lutherans reached the Luther cities 
of Germany, it visited England, Holland, Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland. The climax of the tour was reached with the visit 
to the house where Luther was born and died, in Eisleben. How- 
ever, the visits to other German cities, too, were memorable. 


At Worms half of the population was at the railroad depot 
when the Lutheran visitors from America arrived. After the mayor 
and other officials had extended greetings, a procession led by 
a brass band was made to the world-famous Luther monument. 
Here Dr. Dallmann, the historian of Luther and the Reformation, 
delivered a never-to-be-forgotten sermon. An estimated assembly 
of 10,000 people sang the battle hymn of the Reformation, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

In Frankfort, at a reception held in the International Music 
Exposition, Dr. Kohn delivered an address in the English language. 

At Mainz on the Rhine the city authorities had arranged an 
outdoor banquet (bottle of Rhine wine for each guest) and a menu 
fit for a king. As business manager of the tour, I thanked the 
mayor for the reception. The sail down the Rhine River was 
a wonderful experience. 

In Hisenach the Rev. Paul Lindemann, the editor of the 
American Lutheran, was privileged to preach the first English ser-_ 
mon ever delivered in the 700-year-old St.George Church. The 
pulpit of this historic church at one time had been used by Martin 
Luther. The hymn “A Mighty Fortress” was sung both in English 
and in German also in Eisenach. 


At the Wartburg the visit was made in a heavy rain. Not only 
did it rain, it poured. The mayor of Hisenach stated, “You Ameti- 
cans call this a ‘deluge.’” However, the heavy downpour could 
not cancel the enthusiasm of the visiting Lutherans. This was the 
castle where Luther made his translation of the New Testament. 


eee 
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Here he used his pen against the forces of evil. Here Luther made 
the Word of God the prized possession of many. Brief remarks 
were made here by pastors Dallmann and Lindemann. The military 
band kept on playing, rain or no rain; the high hats of the officials, 
resting on the balcony, upside down, were filled with water; but 
“Ein Feste Burg” must be sung. — | - } 

At the Castle Church in Wittenberg a congregation that filled 
every nook and corner of the great church, with its “95 theses” on 


RA 


At the Tomb of Martin Luther, August 16th, 1927, Schloss-Kirche (Castle- 
Church), Wittenberg, Germany 


Wreath deposited at the grave of the Great Reformer at close of a service in 
the famous edifice at the door of which Luther nailed his 95 Theses. Lu- 
ther’s tomb is at right, under the high pulpit; Melanchthon’s at left, nearest 
; the chancel 


_ the heavy bronze doors, had waited for some time, as we marched 


down the center aisle to reserved pews. Dr. Dallmann delivered the 
sermon; the hymns were those commonly used in our American 
observances of October 31. A wreath with a silk American flag, 
the largest floral piece, as the sexton stated, ever placed at the 
Reformer’s tomb, was deposited on the spot beneath which Luther’s 
body is resting in the tomb, below the pulpit. 

Floral tokens were also placed at the monuments of Luther 
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in Cologne and Augsburg, also at the tablet of William Tyndale, 
and last but not least, at the tomb of Joh. S. Bach. 

A one-day visit was made to Zehlendorf, where we attended 
a reception arranged by the theological seminary of the Missouri 
Synod. In Berlin, Mayor Boers interrupted a meeting of the city 
council to receive a delegation from the Lutheran tour party. 

Both on the outgoing trip and on the homegoing voyage 
morning devotions and evening vespers were conducted by the six 
pastors, who also delivered lectures about the places to be visited. 
Mrs. Walter A. Maier headed a committee in charge of the social 
programs. 

The American Lutheran tour of 1927 was more than a sight- 
seeing event. It made for better relations with the people of various 
lands and gave to those on the tour a better knowledge of the 
Protestant Reformation history. It was, moreover, an American 
public relations and Lutheran publicity venture. The European 
editions of the New York Herald-Tribune carried the story of the 
tour, as did the Associated Press, thanks to Mr. Louis P. Lochner. 
At present Mr. Lochner is a member of the Lutheran Witness Edi- 
torial Board; then he was manager of the Berlin office of the AP. 
The German newspapers gave liberal space to the visiting Ameri- 
can Lutherans. 


Foundation for Reformation Research 


The “Luther Renaissance” in America was given added stim- 
ulus by the organization of the Foundation for Reformation Re- 
search, which was legally incorporated on July 26, 1957. The 
Foundation’s purpose is to collect microfilm and microcard repro- 
ductions of all important documents, manuscripts, and other 
sources, primary and secondary, which deal with the period of the 
Reformation. The Lutheran Reformation in Germany, the Lu- 
theran Reformation in the Scandinavian countries and in Central 
Europe, the Helvetian and Rhenish Reformation, the Reformed 
movements in the Netherlands and Scotland, the Huguenots of 
France, the Anglican Reformation, the Counter Reformation, and 
related areas have left many documents which are to be collected 
and collated by means of photoduplication processes. 

An executive director will take over the actual work of obtain- 
ing these materials from depositories in Europe and America. The 
materials will be made available to scholars of all denominations 
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for research purposes. They will be housed on the campus of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. It is hoped that in time research grants 
and grants-in-aid, scholarships, and subsidies for publications in 
Reformation research will be available. 

A twelve-man Board of Directors has been entrusted with the 
management of the Foundation. Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, presi- 
dent of Concordia Seminary, was chosen as president of the Foun- 
dation. Dr. Fuerbringer was active in the launching of this venture 
and in securing funds for it. Dr. Harold J. Grimm, chairman of 
the Department of History, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
who will soon return to Columbus, Ohio, as chairman of the De- 
partment of History of Ohio State University, was chosen as vice- 
president. Dr. Grimm is one of the American editors of the Archiv 
fuer Reformationsgeschichte and author of The Reformation Era. 
The second of the American editors of the Archiv, Dr. Roland H. 
Bainton of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., is also a member 
of the Board. He is the author of the popular biography of Luther, 
Here I Stand. Another scholar who has written a Luther biography, 
Luther: His Life and Times, Dr. Ernst G. Schwiebert of Baltimore, 
Md., has likewise consented to serve on the Board. The well-known 
Luther scholar and co-editor of the American edition of Luther’s 
Works, Dr. Jaroslav J. Pelikan, University of Chicago, Chicago; 
Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. J. T. McNeill, Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., author of The History and Character of Calvinism; 
Prof. Edgar M. Krenz, director of the Pritzlaff Memorial Library, 
Concordia Seminary; Mr. Herbert W. Knopp, educational con- 
sultant, Valparaiso, Ind.; Mr. J. A. Fleischli, member of the Board 
of Control of Concordia Seminary; Dr. Frederic Niedner, pastor, 
St. Charles, Mo.; and Dr. Carl S. Meyer, Department of Historical 
Theology, Concordia Seminary, are the other members of the Board. 


_ Prof. Meyer was elected as secretary of the Board and temporary 


treasurer. 

The Foundation for Reformation Research is backed by an 
initial grant of $15,000 from the Aid Association for Lutherans, 
an Appleton, Wis., insurance company. This company has promised 
four additional grants in the same amount annually, for a total of 
$75,000. A donation of $7,500 has been secured from the Family 
Films, Inc. The Lutheran Laymen’s League has made a donation 
of $1,000. An anonymous donation of $2,000, in memory of 
Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer, has also been received. 
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The Foundation should provide resources which will make 
St. Louis one of the outstanding centers for research in church 
history in this country. Mr. Knopp, who sparked the original idea, 
looked to the work which the Concordia Historical Institute was 
doing and there received the initial impetus toward the eventual 
establishment of the Foundation. The establishment of the Founda- 
tion will add importance to the work of the Concordia Historical 
Institute when Reformation reasearch is correlated with research in 


the history of the Lutheran Church in America. Covi 


The Oldest Church Building in the Country 
The oldest church build- 


ing in the country celebrated 
its 325th anniversary on May 
15; -1957. “Old Se! Lukes 3 
located in the Jamestown set- 
tlement, which this year has cel- 
ebrated its 350th anniversary. 
The church is a national shrine 
today. . 


First building erected by St. John’s 


Lutheran Congregation, New Minden, 
Ill., in 1847. Used as church and James Grote Van Derpool, 


school, 1846—62; as school, 1862 president of the Historical 


to 1921; as a shed since 1921. It is Architects of America and 
no longer standing at its first location. 


The side to the left was very likely chairman of the Restoration 

the front of the church. The building (Committee, stated: “Not only 
‘is still in good condition. Picture taken . .- 

mSeptemian Wass is it the oldest extant church 

of English foundation in the 

United States, but it is the only original Gothic church remaining 

within the confines of our great county. The traditionally and 


widely accepted date of its construction is 1632. Even so, it may 


well be the second church on this renovated site, replacing a tem- 
porary chapel... . 

“The present church follows in spirit of design the delightful 
small parish churches of Essex, England, from whence came in 
1619 various of the earliest settlers of this region, which was 
originally named for the Warrosquyoake tribe of Indians, who in- 
habited it at the time of the arrival of the first English settlers in 
Virginia in 1607. The name of the region was changed ca. 1637 
to Isle of Wight, the name it still bears as a Virginia County.” 
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Missouri Synod Churches 

The two oldest buildings no longer used for worship services 
in the Missouri Synod, though still standing, are those in New 
Minden, IIl., built by St. John’s Congregation in 1847 (presently 
used as a storage shed) , and the one built by St. Petet’s of Schaum- 
burg, Ill., constructed the following year. Both of these pore bie 
old addies are around the 110-year mark. 

The oldest church still in the service of Missouri Synod 
wotship apparently is the one erected in 1843 by the Drydock 
Methodist Church and purchased by Trinity of New York City 
in 1863. Next in line evidently is Holy Cross, Wartburg, IIL, 
built in 1863. First Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y., constructed in 1868, 
follows a close third. Trinity, Ebenezer, N. Y., was built in 1870 
and St. Paul’s, Albany, N. Y., in 1873. A portion of a church — 
built in 1852 is still used by St. Paul’s of Valley City, Ohio. 

If any of our readers can supply us with additional information 
on other historic buildings, we would receive it gratefully. 


A.-R-S. 


Microfilm Report 
of the Concordia Historical Institute 
to the Lutheran Laymen’s League 


_ At the close of the Lutheran Laymen’s League fiscal year we 
present this report in the form of a survey of materials filmed and 
projects completed and render the financial accounting as attached. 

We express also our deepest gratitude to the officers and 
members of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, and especially to the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Paul Friedrich, for the great kindness 
shown the Institute during the past year, as well as for the tre- 
mendous undergirding which the League’s subsidy has made pos- 
sible in the area of the study of Lutheranism in America. Even 
after three years our joint venture in preserving through micro- 
photography the important resources pertinent to the study of 
Lutheranism in America, is still in its infancy. Nevertheless, we are 
most pleased to report on the yeat’s activities. 

It has been previously reported that we ended the 1956 fiscal 
year with a deficit’ of almost $400. This left us a balance for the 
1957 operations of approximately $1,100. 

As in previous years, our prime objective in selecting materials 
for film processing has been based on usefulness to historical -fe- 
search and on availability. Arbitrarily, we have excluded-all docu- 
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ments, manuscripts, and published materials from our filming pro- 
gram where some possibility exists of acquiring them either by ex- 
- change, outright gift, or purchase. While the actual microfilm costs 
are surprisingly low, we feel that good stewardship requires the 
thorough investigation of the availability of certain important 
sources through other means than filming. This has been our con- 
sistent policy, one which we hope will pay greatest dividends in pro- 
viding us with rich resources over the years. 

‘The materials filmed this year include resources from America 
and Germany. Of greatest value, undoubtedly, are the records of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church of New York City. This congre- 
gation legitimately dates its founding to 1648 and among American 
Lutherans holds the distinction of being “the oldest Lutheran 
church in America.” Included in this collection is the original 
charter of St. Matthew’s Church, issued by the British governor of 
New York after that colony was wrested from the Dutch in 1664. 
This is followed by the extant minutes of the “Voters Assembly,” 
vital records of official acts maintained by the various clergymen, 
indentures, documents pertaining to the purchases of lands and 
materials, pastors’ survey reports, and other longer and shorter 
documents relating to the life and activities of a church in which 
the “Americanization” processes precipitated severe tensions and 
difficulties. These materials are also of extreme usefulness to the 
student of the history of the Lutheran Church in colonial America. 
Obviously, since these records are nowhere available in duplicate 
outside of the original source, their frequent use in our collection is 
assured. 

Together with the co-operation of the Public Relations 
Department and the Statistician of Synod, we have been 
able to microfilm the complete clergy personnel records of the 
Missouri Synod. With the approval of the synodical President, 
Dr. John W. Behnken, these records have been filmed under 
our auspices by the Remington Rand Corporation. The collection 
consists roughly of 450 feet of film. It is divided between two 
groups: the inactive or deceased, and the active. Duplicate copies 
have been made available to other depositories and departments in 
Synod at their expense. 

The only periodical which was filmed during the past year was 
the Lutheran Missionary Journal, published by the Lutheran Publi- 
cations Society from January 1880 until December 1907, when it 
was transformed and divided into two publications. It serves as a 
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helpful aid in surveying home mission methods and activities of 
Lutherans at the turn of the century. 


A limited amount of material has been filmed at Steeden, 
Germany, under the direction of Pastor H. Eikmeier, from the 
archives of the Brunn Pro-Seminary. A goodly number of our 
synodical clergymen were furnished for work in America by this 
institution, now no longer in existence. The most outstanding 
alumnus of the school undoubtedly was Dr. Friedrich Pfoten- 
hauer, a President of the Missouri Synod. 


Financial Report 


Since we have placed a much greater emphasis upon the 
usefulness and availability of the microfilm in our collection, the 
ratio of cost between filming and “administering” the collection 
has varied slightly since our last report. You may recall that at 
that time the ratio was almost three to one. For every $3.00 we 
spent on film, we required $1.00 for administrative purposes. Last 
year, however, in view of greater cataloguing activities, the ratio 
stands at two to one. It gives us great pleasure to report that all 
film in our possession — around 20,000 feet — has been kept care- 
fully indexed and catalogued. The facility with which access can 
be gained to an individual document more than makes up for the 
initial cost of preparing the index tool. We consider such an in- 
dex of permanent value, and we prepare such indexes as each 
additional film is received. You will notice also from the financial 
report that no survey trips were made during the last fiscal year, 
primarily because we have been unable to photograph all items that 
became available to us through the 1955 surveys. 


Research concerning Lutheran publications and periodicals in 
America was continued insofar as the time of the student working 
on the project allowed. Several new titles, hitherto unknown to 
exist, have been added to our “periodical register,” which now con- 
sists of considerably more than 500 titles. Obviously, not all these 
will be filmed, yet such prospectuses are necessary in order to lay 
the paths for the future. 

Since we have been quite reliant on the assistance of a semi- 
narian in this project, a change in personnel will be of interest. 
Mr. Kurt Marquardt, who had served us for several years, began 
his vicarage at the end of June. He has been replaced by Seminarian 
Alvin Sasse, whose special abilities provide him with an excellent 
background for this work. 
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In view of an anticipated invoice we are submitting the esti- 


mated cost in filming two Lutheran journals. If the actual cost is 
either higher or lower than the quotation received, this will be re- 
flected in our report next year. 

During the course of the year there was some discussion con- 
cerning the merging of interests and operations of the Microfilm 
Corpus of American Lutheranism with the project carried on 
jointly by the Lutheran Laymen’s League and the Institute. While 
greater co-operation will be sought in the future, the prospects of 
merging the projects at present are vague. 


Prospectus 


We have only begun to scratch the surface in our microfilm 
program. The European sources, for example, have been utilized 
-only to the smallest degree. A wealth of additional material is still 
available there and awaits the processing as funds become available. 

The primary sources available in our country, in particular the 
exchange of official correspondence between the Missouri Synod 
and other Lutheran groups in America, should receive considerable 
attention in the immediate future. The librarian of Luther Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn., is right now ascertaining how much material 
of such primary nature is available in its manuscript division. 
Several additional titles have also turned up as no longer being 
available in the original. These refer to synodical relations, home 
missions outreach, methodology, and the like. 


Even though the extremely valuable congregational records of 
the century-old Lutheran congregations in St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, 
Ill., Monitor, Mich., and New York are now available on film, there 
are still several additional crucial congregations whose minutes and 
records should be available on film in the central depository. The 
purpose of such film records is not exclusively to make the sources 
available for research, but it is also a means of decentralizing the 
sources geographically, and taking the necessary precautions for 
their proper preservation for future historians. 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude for the support rendered 
this phase of Kingdom work over the past threee years. Dr. Martin 
H. Scharlemann, the Director of Graduate Studies at Concordia 
Seminary, pointed out recently that “worship is an act of memory,” 
so, in the direct ratio in which we become more concerned from 
year to year in making historical sources available and bringing them 
to the attention of our constituency, so our voices of praise, thanks- 


< 
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giving, and gratitude become more audible and convincing as we 
continue this important work. For the participation of the entire 
Lutheran Laymen’s League in preserving the paths of the eternal 
God, in a medium of space and time, we convey our profoundest 
thanks, not only for this generation, but also for those who will 
follow us. Likewise, we give evety assurance that the $1,500 an- 
ticipated subsidy from the Lutheran Laymen’s League for the 
1957-58 fiscal year will be used and allocated under the strictest 
stewardship principles employed by the Institute staff. 
October 1, 1957 ? pet 
Respectfully submitted, 
_ Aue. R. Suetriow, Director 
Concordia Historical Institute 


When the Addison Seminary Was New 
By GUSTAV KAMPE 


Transtator’s Note: Upon our request the following account was written by 
Teacher Emeritus Gustav Kampe in 1948, when he was 94 years old (died Novem- 
ber 11, 1951, at the age of over 97 years). He entered the Addison Seminary in 
1868, when the first building was not quite four years old. The account, written in 
German, is herewith offered in translation as a sidelight of our centennial of 
teacher training. — A. C. Stellhorn. 


Having graduated from the seventh grade of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran School in Fort Wayne, Ind., and having been confirmed, 
I enrolled at the Teachers’ Seminary, Addison, Ill, in September 
1868, and began in the first preparatory class. After the German 
system, the institution was divided into a three-year preparatory 


department and a two-year seminary department. 


The total enrollment was then about 100 students (44 in 1864, 
when the seminary was opened), ranging in age from 14 to 30 years, 
with a few of them already married. Among them were former 
sailors, tailors, other tradesmen, and veterans of the Civil War. 
Others had attended teachers’ seminaries and other higher schools 
in Germany. Our parochial schools were poorly represented.” 


1 In 1864, the Synod had erected a three-story center building with two-story 
annexes to the north and the south, the annexes as living quarters for two professors 
(Lindemann and Selle). All three sections had basements. When Kampe entered in 
1868, the Synod had already added the North Building, next to the north annex, 
probably built in 1857 (resolved upon by the Synod in 1866). Soon after Kampe 
graduated in 1873, the Synod resolved (1874) to erect also the South Building, next 
to the south annex. Plans for the building complex were drawn up by Rev. Martin 
Stephan, Jr., son of the Saxon leader, a trained architect. The Synod allowed him 
$35.00 “as a token of appreciation.” As a student, Stephan also designed the first 
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That we had so many students from Germany was due to the 
fact that Rev. Brunn of Steeden, Germany, a friend of our Synod, 
each year sent a number of older men to America to prepare as 
pastors or teachers. Some were assigned to the practical Theologi- 
cal Seminary * and others to the Teachers’ Seminary at Addison, IIl. 


After an entrance examination the students were enrolled in 
various classes. As a result, some were graduated after a year, 
others after two years, and still others after three to five years. 
Since there was an acute teacher shortage, the older ones with 
a good previous schooling were graduated as soon as possible. It 
could be done at the time because the German language pre- 
dominated. 


The Faculty. 


The faculty of the seminary consisted of three men: J. C. W. 
Lindemann, director (originally a teacher in Baltimore), lastly 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Aug. 
T. Selle, called to the Fort Wayne Teachers’ Seminary in 1861, 
who made the transfer with the students to Addison; and Karl 
Brauer, lastly teacher at Zion Lutheran School, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Rev. H. C. Schwan) . 

In addition to his duties as director, Lindemann taught Re- 
ligion on the basis of Dietrich’s Catechism, Catechetics, Bible Read- 
ing with expositions, World’s History (the Babylonian and Persian 
kingdoms, etc.), German Grammar (after Lindemann’s own 
Deutsche Grammatik), Arithmetic (after his own Theorie des 
Rechnens and arithmetic books), Pedagogy, Psychology, Drawing 
(Lindemann was an artist), and Handwriting. Students had to 
submit their catecheses in writing and present them before a pre- 
paratory class. When the class was dismissed, a catechesis would 


be discussed and criticized. Professor Selle’s courses were Bible | 
History, the Symbolical Books (especially the Augsburg Confes- 


sion), English (mostly translations from English to German and 
vice versa), of course, in writing for exercise in spelling (textbooks 
in English were Ahn’s Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache, Jaep, and 
others) ; United States History (used at the same time for reading 


Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. During his career as a pastor he made the plans 
for many of our churches and other buildings, and published architectural articles 
and plans in the Abendschule. 

2 Located at Fort Wayne, Ind., 1864—61; St. Louis, Mo., 1861—75; Spring- 
field, Ill., 1875 to date. 
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exercise), English Grammar (after Butler’s Grammar) , Geography 
(no textbook, but much use of maps), and Piano for older students. 
Professor Brauer was the music teacher. Piano, Organ, Singing, 
Violin, and Theory of Music were his branches. There was a 
dearth of musical instruments. 

In 1870 a fourth professorship was created and Dr. Hermann 
Duemling of Milwaukee temporarily engaged.*? He and Prof. Au- 
gust Crull had been teachers at the Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School (established at Trinity Church in 1868). At Addison, Dr. 
Duemling taught the following courses: German, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, all in the German lan- 
guage. Also he participated in teaching Piano. In the seminary 
classes he stressed German Composition. In Arithmetic, the sem- 
inarians had to present practical lessons. This was new. By re- 
quest of the Synod, Duemling published his German series of 
Arithmetics while at Addison. Later, upon request of the teachers, 
he translated them into English when he was a professor at Fort 
Wayne; he was assisted by Professor Dietrich. 

Prof. Lindemann worked out lessons on the Catechism (prob- 
ably the lessons later published as Katechismusmilch) , and circulated 
his manuscript among the students. We had to copy it. So also 
his Pedagogy (Schul-Praxis), World’s History, and Psychology. 
The Pedagogy was later published (by his son F. Lindemann). Also 
Professor Selle wrote an explanation of the Augsburg Confession 
which we had to copy. 


Graduation 


At the end of June 1873 our years of study came to a close. 
Our class numbered 19 graduates, who had passed their final ex- 
amination. Six of them, including myself, had attended the seminary 
for five years; the other thirteen had been there two, three, or four 
years, depending on their age and previous education. 

- We had a commencement, and the address was delivered by - 
Rev. J. F. Buenger of St. Louis, Mo. He had made a trip to Iowa 
and Nebraska in the interest of missions and stopped off at Addi- 
son. At the close of his address, Director Lindemann spoke briefly, 
handed us our diplomas and calls, and the commencement was at 

an end. 


3 Called to Fort Wayne by 1874. 
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The Graduates and Their Assignments * 
1. Abraham, Alb., Altenburg, Mo. 
2. Albers, Gustav Adolf, New York, N. Y. 
3. Fritzke, R. (later in Milwaukee) 
4. Gehrke, W., Akron, Ohio 
5. Kampe, Gustav, St. John’s, Fort Wayne, Ind. (Ohio 
Synod) 
6. Kringel, Fr., St. James, Chicago, Il. 
7. Krueger, Aug., Defiance, Ohio. 
8. Lotz, Henry, Peoria, IIL. 
9. Lutz, Edm., West Point, Nebr. 
10. Militzer, C. F., Arlington Heights, Ill. 
11. Nehrling, H., Harlem (Forest Park), Ill. 
12. Onasch, Alb. K., Amelith, Mich. 
13. Paul, Louis, Boston, Mass. 
14. Schaus, Peter G., Mayville, Wis. 
15. Schmid, —, Iowa 
16. Selle, Louis, Dundee, IIl. 
17. Troeller, A., Freistadt, Wis. 
18. Waschilewsky, Carl, Chester, Ill. 
19. Wukasch, Matthias, Frohna, Mo. 


After Fifty Years 


What was the situation after 50 years (in 1923)? Only six 
were still active in school: F. Kringel in Chicago, Ill; Fr. Militzer 
at Arlington Heights, Ill.; Alb. Abraham at Forest Park, IIL; 
M. Wukasch at Frohna, Mo.; L. Selle in Chicago, IIl.; and G. 
Kampe in Fort Wayne, Ind.° Of the other 13, a few had died, 
others had resigned on account of illness, and others had taken up 
other work.® 


4 Various corrections made upon request of Mr. Kampe. 


5 Kringel, Militzer, and Wukasch served over 50 years in the same congrega- 
tions. Selle was in Dundee one year and at St. John’s, Chicago, 54 years. Kampe 
was at St. John’s, Fore Wayne (Ohio Synod), five years, then at Emmanuel, Fort 
Wayne (Missouri Synod), for 57 years, a total of 62 years. He is mistaken about 
Abraham, who taught 36 years, retired in 1909, and helped out here and there, ac- 
cording to his own report in 1921. 


6 Of the other 13, H. Nehrling resigned on account of illness in 1879 and in 
1886 earned a doctor title and became a noted American ornithologist. Biographies 
by W. Wegener, C. H. I. Quarterty, January 1948; by Dr. C. W. G. Eifrig, 
Lutheran School Journal, Vol. 66, p. 208 (including a fine picture). : 
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The Golden Jubilee 


Now something about our fiftieth anniversary. In July 1923 
the large General Teachers’ Conference met at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. The chairman then was Teacher W. 
Wegener. Together with the other officers, he planned for us six 
jubilarians as well as for others who had already celebrated their 
30th anniversary a commemorative service for the evening of July 12. 
He submitted his plans to the Chicago Teachers’ Conference, which 
adopted the plan and elected a committee to make all preparations. 
The committee mailed 73 invitations to veteran teachers and their 
wives, and asked that each teacher send a bust picture of himself. 


The six of us and a number of others had accepted the friendly 
invitation.’ First there was a service in the college auditorium in 
which the President of the Synod, Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, gave an ap- 
propriate address. We had asked Mr. Abraham to reply in our 
behalf and to express our thanks to the conference for the honor 
accorded us.° After the service the assembly was invited to the 
college dining hall for lunch and a social evening. The next day, 
July 13, the six of us had another celebration for ourselves and 
a dinner at the home of Mr. Militzer in Arlington Heights. After 
these celebrations, I never again saw any of my classmates. 


Celebration by the Congregation 


During my absence our congregation decided to celebrate my 
50th anniversary. The celebration took place in an evening service 
on September 23, Rev. W. Moll preaching the sermon. In addition 
to the congregational singing, the school children also sang a song 


7 The others, with the years of their graduation, were: G. A. Just (1868), 
S. J. Richter (1870), R. Fritzke (1873), G. Pieritz (1868), Jul. G. Siegert (1867), 
W. H. Bewie (1867), F. W. Moesta (1869), W.H. Graebner (probably Wisconsin 
Synod, 1873), J. W. Mueller (1871), H. Lotz (1873), F. L. Wedekind (1866), 
J. Richter (1870), Louis Wissbeck (1870), H. Ilse (1866), and C. M. Brandt 
(1872). 

8 At the end of the service, the chairman handed each veteran an Honorary 
Diploma, issued by the River Forest faculty. It read: “HONORARY DIPLOMA. 
Vow heacher’ == = on his golden anniversary in recognition of his fifty years of | 
faithful service as a Lutheran teacher, issued in love and respect by the teachers of 
the Synodical Conference.” 

The following, who were absent, received the diploma by mail: M. Conzel- 
mann (1856), D. Meibohm (1864), G. Hormel (1864), J. Wegner (1864), C. A. 
Arnhold (1868), J. W. Hild (1869), A. Paar (1869), C. F. Grauer (1870), Chas. 
Zeige (1870), H. Wente (1871), C. Gross (1872), and W. Harbeck (1872). 

For an account of the celebration and a picture, see Lutheran Witness, 1923, 
p. 265; Lutheran School Journal, 1923, p.226; for an account only, Lutheraner, 
1923, p. 257. 
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after the sermon. After the service the chairman of the congrega- 
‘tion handed me a considerable gift of money. I thanked the con- 
gregation for the fine service and the gift, and then we were asked 
to go to the school hall for a further celebration and refreshments. 

After all these celebrations, I still taught school for another 12 
years, up to 1935, teaching 62 years in all; five years in the local 
St. John’s School, Ohio Synod (till the Ohio Synod broke with the 
Missouri Synod in the Predestination Controversy), and 57 years 
in Emmanuel School, Missouri Synod. 

In 1933 Emmanuel Church had a celebration for its pastor, 
Rev. W. Moll, and myself. It was a farewell service for Rev. Moll, 
who had served Emmanuel for 33 years and resigned; and for me 
it was a celebration of my 60th anniversary. Rev. W. Klausing of 
Concordia Church preached the sermon. 

After this celebration I taught two more years and retired in 
early July 1935. Since then, up to this writing (1948), another 
13 years have passed. 

When I think back, I must exclaim with Jacob: “I am not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the truth which 
Thou hast showed unto Thy servant.” To God alone all the glory! 


The Fathers’ Faith — The Children’s Language 
(Continued ) 


The First Seventy-five Years of the Lutheran Witness 
By AUGUST R. SUELFLOW © | 


To save expense, Frank made his own paste, for wrapping, 
out of flour. He was very careful to have the address placed in 
the center of the wrapper. “One could often see him,” reported 
one of the girls, “almost racing down to the printing office to read 
proof for the paper. This work often tired him very much; yet 
after he and the girls had worked all evening from 7 to 11 P. M., 
he would not let them go home alone but would make the rounds 
with all of them.”” 

A relatively unknown story, though extremely interesting, is 
that of Philip Berghalter and his help in mailing the early issues 
of the Witness. One account states that Mr. Berghalter, a Lu- 
theran of the Negro race, was a servant of the Odendahl family 
in New Orleans. Pastor Frank learned to know him during his 


21. Ibid., LI (Jan. 5, 1932), 6. 
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New Orleans ministry. Mr. Odendahl liberally supported the 
Negro mission society in that city. When Frank was pastor in 
Zanesville, Mr. Odendahl requested him to instruct Philip for 
Negto mission work. Frank seized the opportunity and privately 
prepared him for the ministry. When the course in preparation 
for the holy ministry was completed to Frank’s satisfaction, Philip 
submitted to an examination before the Springfield Seminary 
faculty —“and then became an ordained minister. He preached 
his first sermon in the Zanesville church and had a full house,” 
Mrs. C. A. Frank stated.” Unfortunately, other records extant 
today are completely silent on the matter. 


Frank remained the editor of the Witness (though he re- 
peatedly requested to be relieved) until the spring of 1891. The 
last issue he prepared is dated May 21, 1891, and concludes Vol- 
ume IX. In his “Valedictory” he wrote: 

In these lines we take editorial leave from our readers, contrib- 
utors, and our Witness. This does not say that we will discontinue 
altogether writing for our paper. How could we after spending nine 
years in its work which, we are glad to say, was not altogether in 
vain.... We ask for our Witness, and this we ask of our Heavenly 
Father for Christ’s sake, that its usefulness may ever increase for the 
everlasting welfare of its readers and that every new issue of the 
Witness may in itself be the best token of that gratitude which those 
kind Christian hearts have merited, who by their prayers, communi- 
cations, and money have right loyally sustained our dear Witness this 
long space of nine years.” 

Theo. Graebner, subsequent Witness editor, wrote: “The 
gratitude which our paper owes its founder was attested on the 
occasion of Pastor Frank’s fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
in 1918, when Rev. [M. S.} Sommer, of the editorial committee, 
brought greetings of the editorial staff and publishers.” 

On November 10, 1920, the faculty of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
recognition of his many contributions to the well-being of the 
church. 

His marriage to Concordia Mueller, on August 20, 1871, at 
Johnsburg, Pa., was a happy and blessed one. The Lord provided 
the couple with ten children, three of whom died in infancy. 
Perhaps one of the most severe blows came to him during the 


22. Ibid., LI (Feb. 2, 1932), 47. 
23. Ibid., [IX (May 21, 1891), 188. 
24. Ibid., XLI (Jan. 31, 1922), 36. 
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influenza epidemic of 1918—19. Polack wrote of this: “It was 
my sad duty to bury three of Frank’s grown children, Rev. A. C. | 
Frank, Tabitha, and Amanda within eight days. It was a blow 
from which he never fully recovered, but his readiness to say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ and his words of comfort to his heartbroken wife 
and remaining children helped to heal the wounds.””° 

The earthly pilgrimage of Dr. Frank came to a gradual halt 
on January 18, 1922, almost forty years after the first issue of the 
Witness appeared. He was survived by his wife, two sons, Rev. 
Theo. and Mr. Chas. M. Frank, and two daughters, the Misses 
Sarah and Meta Frank. 

Polack summarized Frank’s life in saying: “He had lived 
as a Christian and a gentleman. During the three days when his 
body lay in state in the parsonage and in the church, where he 
had preached for over thirty years, a steady stream of people from 
near and far, members of his church, and nonmembers, passed. by 
to pay a last tribute to a really great man of God.””° 


It Becomes Official 


What constitutes an “official organ” of a church body? Ob- 
viously answers to this question cannot be given too easily. There 
are too many ramifications concerning censorship and freedom of 
the press, synodical publicity and promotion, official announce- 
ments and pronouncements, reflections and communications on 
Christian life and faith. Among Lutheran periodicals in America, 
the Lutheran Witness holds a unique position today. Though the 
implications of publishing an “official organ” have been discussed 
~ in our own Synod as well as in other groups, a definitive answer 
may never be found. Today the Witness represents the official 
doctrinal position of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and is under the editorial review of the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. ; ; 

But this was not always the case. The Lutheran Witness ini- 
tially was issued under the auspices of the Cleveland District Pas- 
toral Conference. Unfortunately the minutes of this conference 
no longer seem to be extant, and only a few bits of information 
can be gleaned from the fragments available. 

The geographical boundaries of this conference may not have 
been too carefully defined. At any rate, from the pastors’ names 


25. Cresset, VI (June 1943), 21. 
26. Ibid. 
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and the places they served, it may be safely assumed that this 
Cleveland District Pastoral Conference was much larger than the 
city of Cleveland or even Cuyahoga County. The membets of 
this conference represented Missouri Synod congregations in the 
northern and central parts of the state of Ohio, embracing at least 
a dozen counties. In addition to the city of Cleveland, the pastors 
from Zanesville, Dover, Berea, Elyria, Marysville, Columbus, Ash- 
land, Akron, Euclid, Toledo, East Liverpool, North Amherst, Can- 
ton, Pomeroy, Briar Hill, and Mount Hope held membership. This 
is a formidable list, among which there are many historic synodical 
congregations. Clergy members also point up the importance of 
the conference. Names such as Schwan, Niemann, Weseloh, Zorn, 


Walker, Kretzmann, Kolbe, Rupprecht, Frank, Werfelmann, 


Horst, Ernst, Kaiser, and Husmann add considerable weight to 
the conference and its importance to Synod at the time of the 
founding of the Witness. These were the men, in the shadow of 
the Ohio Synod’s seminary and Lutheran Standard, who saw the 
necessity and urgency to sponsor the new publication. The princely 
sum of $260 was appropriated by the conference for it. The first 
two numbers were sent out quite generally as sample copies. As 
a result more than 1,000 subscribers were gained immediately. 


According to Rev. Henry T. Rauh, who was a member of the 
Cleveland Conference, the following clergymen were present at 
Lancaster, Ohio, in April 1882, when the conference resolved to 
publish an English periodical: Presidents H. C. Schwan and 
J. H. Niemann, Pastors H. Weseloh and C. M. Zorn of Cleve- 
land, H. W. Lothmann of Akron, H. Horst of Hilliards, J. H. 
Werfelmann of Marysville, C. Dreyer of Lancaster, C. A. Frank 
of Zanesville, C. G. Hiller of Pomeroy, and H. T. Rauh of Sugar 


Grove.”" 


When, in the opinion of the conference, the original purpose 
had been served, it was resolved to discontinue the publication. Of 
this discouraging event Editor Frank wrote several years later: 


Another adversity met the Witness two years after its birth when 
it was disavowed by its former kind parents. The Cleveland Pastoral 
Conference, which had called our Witness to life and had fostered 
the same so faithfully, met again at Zanesville and considered the 
proposition of abandoning the further publication . . . on the ground 
that . . . {it} had fulfilled its mission as a war-measure and could 
now be patchy discontinued. And as the editor flatly refused to accede 


27. Lutheran Witness, L (Nov. 24, 1931), 400. 
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to any such proposition because of its short-sightedness and lack of 
missionary zeal, the conference made over to him the paper to be 
conducted henceforth as a private affair by himself if he chose to 
do so. 

Well, after picking himself up from this stroke of lightning, 
your editor sent word to all his subscribers, advising them of the 
state of affairs, and asking them for their suffrages. Our subscribers 
for the greater part petitioned for the continuance of our Witness 
by all means and sent the funds for renewed subscriptions.”* 


- Promptly after the conference had withdrawn its support, 
Editor Frank appealed to his colleague in the conference and the 
President of Synod, Pastor Heinrich C. Schwan, for synodical 
support. In his presidential report to the 1884 Synodical conven- 
tion President Schwan announced: “The owners of the private 
paper, the Lutheran Witness, have asked me to offer this paper to 
Synod in case continuation is deemed necessary and synodical 
ownership advisable.” Synod, however, took no action.” ‘ 

Almost singlehandedly Frank continued this “private venture” 
for five years, until 1888, when the English Conference of Mis- 
souri (later the English Synod of Missouri) joyfully accepted the 
Witness as its official organ.*” Perhaps the new sponsorship meant 
little more to Frank than the fact that he was no longer standing 
alone. The new supervising conference was smaller and geo- 
graphically far more scattered than the first. At any rate a new 
day was dawning. In spite of his serious protests Frank was 
requested to continue to serve as editor. Later Frank wrote edi- 
torially: “Then already we had requested the brethren not only 
to accept our paper as a free gift, but also to appoint an editor 
from their own number, a brother who is engaged in English 
church work only. But as the brethren insisted that we should con- 
tinue the work until some future date, we did continue the work 
so as not to harm in any way the mission which we had helped 
to foster until then.”** ; 

In 1891 a new editor was appointed, and Frank was relieved. 
This period under the supervision of the English Synod of Mis- 
souri saw few changes in the general make-up and design of the 


28. Letter by C. A. Frank to Martin S. Sommer MSS, undated, in the files of 
Concordia Historical Institute. ' 

29. Proceedings, The Lutheran Church —Missouri Synod, 1884, p. 22. 

30. Proceedings, General English Ev. Luth. Conference of Missouri and other 
States, 1888, p. 16. Am error crept into H. P. Eckhart’s account of The English 
District, p. 20, in dating this convention. He has 1889 instead of 1888. _ 


31. Lutheran Witness, IX (May 21, 1891), 188. 
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Witness. Important men pass in review as editors from 1889 to 
1911. At the helm we see such men as William Dallmann, George 
A. Romoser, W. H. T. Dau, Louis Buchheimer, Adolf T. Haentz- 


schel, Carl A. Weiss, and George H. A. Luecke. The chief ob- 


jective during this period of English Synod control was a ar CHaIEDE: 
ing emphasis on English missions. 
The final change in “official” control came in 1911, when the 


English Synod of Missouri became the English District of the 


Missouri Synod. It was resolved at that epoch-making convention 


“that the Lutheran Witness be made the official church paper of 
the entire Synod, but that the editor be elected from the English 
District, or that the English District be at least equally represented 


on the editorial committee.” 


Editor Dallmann 
Youthful Pomeranian-born Wil- 


liam Dallmann was elected the second 
editor of the Lutheran Witness by his 
conference brethren in 1891. Elected 
at the age of 28, Dallmann has the 
distinction of having been the young- 
est editor of the Witness. At that time, 
Pastor Dallmann served “English Em- 
manuel” of Baltimore, today a flour- 
ishing congregation of the Southeastern 
District. 

After graduation from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1886, Dallmann 
received his orientation in the min- 
istry in the Ozark region of Missouri, 
serving the Marshfield territory from 
1886 to 1888. Of his small, crowded “home” Dallmann wrote 
later: “My parsonage was a little shack that held a tabloid 
table, a chair, a stovelet that scorched the coverlet of the bedlet.”* 


Dr. William Dallmann 
Editor, 1891—-1895 


An urgent call from the German congregations in Baltimore 
in 1888 convinced Dallmann that a change was in order. Because 
of the crucial language transition taking place in that city, Dall- 
mann was considered essential for opening English work. He 
remained in Baltimore until 1898, when he was called to New 


32. Wm. Dallmann, My Life (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House), p. 38. 
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York City. His last pastorate was at Mount Olive, Milwaukee, 
from 1905 to 1940. 


When 26 years old, Dallmann became President of the Eng- 
lish Synod of Missouri, serving from 1889 to 1901; following the 
presidency he served as Vice-President of that body from 1901 
to 1909, and later, after the English Synod had become the English 
District of the Missouri Synod, he served as Vice-President of the 
Missouri Synod from 1926 to 1932. 


Dallmann served as secretary of the English Conference of © 


Missouri and at the age of 24 wrote the petition of the conference 
to the Missouri Synod to be received as the English District, which 
request in 1887, however, was considered premature. 

A prolific writer, Dallmann cut his writing teeth on the pages 
of the Witness. Several of his articles later appeared in tract form. 
Many of his historical writings and biographies, though undocu- 


mented, are still popular reading today, as his biography of Martin 


Luther. In 1926 he was awarded the Doctor of Divinity degree 
from the St. Louis Seminary. 


As a pioneer in the transitional stage of the Missouri Synod 
language problem, Dr. Dallmann became one of the most influential 
exponents of English. Dr. Martin Walker, a contemporaty of 
Dallmann, wrote only a few years ago: 


When we view the transition of the Missouri Synod from the 
German to the English language, we readily recognize that many other 
men made their contribution toward keeping Synod in the channels 
of the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. However, it was 
William Dallmann whom the Lord of the church evidently called to 
the place of leadership. In his staunch adherence to the sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Lutheran Confessions, and in his heroic stand for the 
truth as it is in Christ, Dr. Dallmann proved himself a worthy dis- 
ciple of both Luther and Walther. It is my well-considered opinion 
that next to God we owe it to William Dallmann more than to any _ 
other man that we have in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
an English Lutheranism that is as Scripturally sound, as confessionally 
loyal, as pure and virile as it is today. His motto chupuphans his min- 
istry was “The faith of the fathers in the language of the children.” ** 


(To be continued) 


33. Lutheran Witness, LXXI (March 4, 1952), 13. 
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Statement of Objectives 


The purpose of the Concorp1a Hisroricat INstrruTE QUARTERLY 
shall be: . 

1. To glorify God by remembering the days of old and medi- 

_ tating on all His works (Psalm 143:5) ; 

2. To stimulate interest in the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America; 

3. To chronicle and interpret the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America; 

4. To foster scholarly research in the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America, particularly in the history of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod; 

>. To record sketches and incidents regarding individuals sig- 
nificant in the history of American Lutheranism; 

6. To evaluate publications in the field of American Lutheran 
church history; 

7. To further the collecting and preserving of historical 
materials pertaining to the Lutheran Church in America. 


Adopted by the Editorial Committee on October 4, 1957. 


Audio-Visual History 


Concordia Historical Institute has for several years been en- 
deavoring to collect historical materials through audio-visual aids. 
Emphasis has been placed on audio-historical materials in the last 
several years. We have been fortunate in building up a useful tape 
and disk record collection dealing with the great events in the 
history of the Missouri Synod. 

Naturally, participation in such a program of collecting audio 
materials on the District level has been considerably more limited. 


_A great forward step, however, was taken by the Minnesota 


District at its 1957 convention in St.Paul. After the District 
Archivist, Prof. John Berger, had presented his report, he was in- 
structed by the District “to investigate the possibility of obtaining 
audio-visual materials of historical value for the archives.” 

This speaks well both for one of the older Districts of our 
Synod and for the availability of audio-historical resources in 


the future. AoRs S. 
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Book Reviews 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature. A translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s Griechisch- 
deutsches Woerterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der uebrigen urchristlichen Literatur, Fourth Revised and Augmented 
Edition, 1952, by William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press; and Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xxxvi and 909 pages. Cloth. $14.00. 


A notice of the publication of this lexicon, because of the role played 


by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in its production, has its place 
in the QUARTERLY. The centennial of the Missouri Synod in 1947 brought 
about the establishment of a fund for scholarly research. This fund provided 
the subsidies required for the translation, editing, and adaptation of Bauer’s 
Woerterbuch. : 

Dr. William F. Arndt, who worked together with Dr. F. Wilbur 
Gingrich on this lexicon, will be remembered as the foremost scholar of the 
Missouri Synod connected with this project. It is only proper, however, that 
the names of other members of the Missouri Synod who rendered services 
for this dictionary (as acknowledeged in the Foreword) be recognized. 
Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann of Concordia Seminary, as chairman of the 
‘Committee on Scholarly Research and president of the Lutheran Academy for 
Scholarship, himself a distinguished Greek scholar, took a deep interest and 
played an active role in furthering and encouraging the work, Dr. Martin H. 
Franzmann of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Prof. Walter H. Wente, 
now of Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, served on the advisory com- 
mittee. The late Dr. Alex Heidel of the University of Chicago was a valued 
consultant. Dr. Victor Bartling of Concordia Seminary and Dr. William F. 
Beck of St. Louis rendered valued assistance. Messrs. R. Stallmann and 
Charles Froehlich, then students at Concordia Seminary, helped with the 
tedious work of checking references. 

_ These names are noted here with the full realization that there were 
many others not of the Missouri Synod who likewise rendered valuable 
services on this project. : 19 

Regarding the lexicon itself let it merely be said that it is a major 
contribution to New Testament study. No student of the New Testament 
who can work with the original Greek nor any student of early Christian 
literature can do without this volume. Now already in its second printing, 
it has become the standard Greek New Testament dictionary. 

The Foreword (p. vii) states: ‘‘This dictionary in its English dress 
constitutes a gift of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod to the English- 
speaking world, presented in the hope that the work may assist in the in- 
terpretation and dissemination of the Divine Word, which lives and abides 
for ever.’’ For that reason the QUARTERLY hails this scholarly production 
and joins in that hope. GxSinM: 


As Between Brethren. The Story of Lutheran Response to World Need. 
By Richard W. Solberg. Auspices, Department of World Service, 
Lutheran World Federation. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1957. xiii and 224 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The thrilling story of Lutheran efforts to help the helpless and the needy, 
made so largely by two world wars, is a story that needed to be told. “IGAS 
the dramatic story,” Bishop Hanns Lilje says in the Introduction (p. vi); 
“of spiritual forces overcoming a crisis which shook the foundations of 
modern society.” 

The Lutheran World Convention, the assemblies of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, Dr. John A. Morehead, the Lu- 
theran World Service, of course, play prominent parts in the story. But the 
part of Dr. L. Meyer, Counselor of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
too, is noted. The Bad Boll theological conferences are praised. The story 
has many details and ramifications. It is to the credit of the author, Dr. Richard 
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W. Solberg, chairman of the Department of History, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak., that he has succeeded in Weaving together so many 
different aspects of the story in a very readable account. The accomplish- 
ments of Lutheran agencies in promoting the ‘‘gospel of the inasmuch,’ as 
the author calls it, need to be known widely. Cc. S. M. 


Christian Social Responsibility. A symposium in three volumes. Edited by 
Harold C. Letts. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 
Vol. I: Existence Today. ix and 157 pages. Paper. $1.50 
Vol. Il: The Lutheran Heritage. ix and 190 pages. Paper. $1.75. 
Vol. Ill: Life in Community. ix and 227 pages. Paper. $2.25. 
Price for the complete set of three volumes, $4.75. 


The Board of Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
of which Harold C. Letts is Director for Social Action, was given the task to 
make a scholarly study of the Lutheran approach to social responsibility. 
The Scriptures and the Confessions were to be used ‘‘to school Lutherans .. . 
for social action.” 

Sociology, economics, history, and theology were utilized by the authors 
of the various chapters for their contributions. In the preface to each 
of the volumes the editor states: ‘‘While we are not in full agreement on all 
points, nevertheless, the result represents a very substantial measure of agree- 
ment.” This reviewer, too, must indicate only a substantial measure of 
agreement without detailing specific points of disagreeement. Among the con- 
tributors are, e. g., Jerald C. Brauer, Theodore G. Tappert, Joseph Sittler, and 
E. Theodore Bachmann. 

The transformation of Western society, the historical influences on the 
social thinking of the Lutheran Chuxch, and the ethical basis for the re- 
lationships between the cultural, social, and political order and the Christian 
are set forth in a significant manner. This symposium is a pioneering effort 
in this area. It can be studied with much profit by clergy and laymen alike. 

Cc. S. M. 


Christ Frees and Unites. By Martin J. Heinecken. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1957. 111 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The title of this work identifies itself at once with the theme of the 
Lutheran World Federation at its Minneapolis meeeting. Dr. Heinecken’ s five 
essays are the Knubel-Miller lectures for 1957. 

The author believes that Lutheranism is confronted with a kairos, ‘a 
crucial, decisive moment of responsibility, opportunity, and judgment.’ The 
opportunity is there, within the framework of the ecumenical movement, for 
the Lutheran Church to speak a decisive word out of her great tradition of 
fidelity to the Gospel. 

The ecumenical movement and membership within the LWF are two 
momentous questions confronting the Lutheran Church today. Lutheran 
Church history is being made, Much of what Heinecken has to say on the 
testimony of the Lutheran heritage is to be commended. All of it must be 
listened to with great respect and earnest consideration. G.SM: 


The Unity of the Church. A Symposium. Papers presented to the Com- 
missions on Theology and Liturgy of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Press, 1957. vii and 167 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Eleven Lutheran theologians here present papers dealing with some of 
the most important issues facing Lutheranism today, the unity of the church, 
its confessions, and the theology of worship. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff of Rock 
Island, Dr. Peter Brunner of Heidelberg, and Dr. Ernst Kinder of Muenster 
have each contributed two essays. Bishop Bo Giertz of Sweden, Dr. Regin 
Prenter of Denmark, and Bishop Anders Nygren of Sweden are among the 
other contributors. Their contributions need to be studied carefully. 

Cc. S. M. 
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Editorial Notes 


Rev. Fred Wambsganss, who has given us the delightful sketch , 


of his activities, fell asleep in the Lord on November 24, 1957. To 
his bereaved wife and family we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 
Our readers will be grateful that Rev. Fred gave us his reminiscences 
from the period in which our church was in a transitional phase. 
*K *K *K 

This issue is particularly full of news reports, projects planned 
in the field of historical studies, and progress made. The micro- 
film project of the Institute is of tremendous value for scholars. 
It deserves to be expanded. Our gratitude to the Lutheran Lay- 


men’s League for making this possible is great. The Foundation 


for Reformation Research and The Lutheran Historical Reader will 
command the attention of our readers. . 

The statement of objectives for the QUARTERLY was hammered 
out in a long session on October 4, 1957, by the Editorial Committee 
of the Quarterty. They will provide a directive for the editor and 
his associates in guiding the affairs of the QUARTERLY. Reactions 
from our readers on this statement of objectives will be welcome. 

iad: Shen 

Look for changes in the QuarTerty in forthcoming issues. 
The Editorial Committee has made several suggestions that should 
be very much worthwhile for improving the Quarrerty. The 
cost of publication may make some other changes mandatory. If 
any of our readers want to get into the game by suggesting changes, 
they should send their suggestions to the editor. 

Prof. Adolph Biewend died on April 10, 1858. Forty-one 
years later his biography by H. C. Wyneken was published. Are 
there any original letters, diaries, journals of his available? We 


are interested in collecting additional materials about this educa- 


tional pioneer of the Missouri Synod. 
KS oY aie 
Was the Altenburg log cabin the home of Christiana Loeber 
ot of the widow von Wurmb? The quitclaim deed shows that 
Rev. G. H. Loeber owned the building at the time of his death 
in 1849. We are indebted to Dr. A. C. Stellhorn for this in- 
formation. seat ote 


The picture on page 106 of the previous issue is that of 


Prof. C. A. Th. Selle (not W. Sihler, as stated). C.S.M. 


